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THE STANDARD FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 

Sabscriptions to THE Staxparp from acw 
to the close of the campaign will be received 
at the following rates: 


Single subscription ‘: ey ef = <cd0e 
Teun or more, each * a We 
Qne bundred or more,each . . . Gc 


“Phe srandard’’ is sent this week te a 
pumber of persens whose friends bave paid 
ee bave the paper texrwarded te them fer 
Soeur weeks iu the hope that they may be 
fudaeced to read it, examine the principles 
$e advecates and beceme regular sub- 
ecribers. These whe receive the paper 
witheur having erdered it will understand 
ehas ic bas been sent in this mauner and 
witli be sent for four successive weeks withe 
@ut charge te them. 

Terme of eabscrigtion will be feund on 
She fourth pace. . 
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Single tax men will read with delicht 
the interview we reprint from the Nash- 
wile Democrat. in which Judge Frank T. 
Reid, the leading republican of Tennessee, 

sublicly announces his determination to 
support Cieveland and Thurman in this 
election, and gives his reasons for it. 


Jude Reid is a man of clean character, 
of high standing in his profession, and of 
great popularity, especially. the local pa- 
pers say, among the ex-confederate 
soldiers; and he is, moreover, a powerful 
speaker. He isthe only man in the state 
whom the democrats of Tennessee have 
had any reason to fear since their coming 
into power after the war. Four years 
ago, when he was the republican noniinee 
for governor against Bate, he ran far 
ahead of his ticket, both national and 
state, and, to use the words of the Mem- 
phis Appeal, “came nearer than a George- 
town grazier to breaking our bank,” fali- 
ing short of election by only some three 
thousand votes—a marvelous result 
in Tennessee. That such a man, 
who, four years ago, was an out 
and out protectionist, should now de- 
clare for Cleveland, because Cleveland 
represents the attack on protection, is a 
notable and significant event. But still 
more notable and significant is the posi- 
tion he takes and the reasons he assigns. 
He has not ceased to be a high protection- 
ist to become a low protectionist, or to 
become that illogical nondescript, the ad- 
vucate of a tariff for revenue only. In 
@easing to be a protectionist, he has be- 
@ome a free trader in the full and true 
sense of the term. He wants not merely 
to abolish protective duties, but to abolish 
revenue duties as well. And not merely 
to make trade free, but to make 
free all those processes of produc- 
tion of which trade is only a part. 
Judge Reid, in short, declares for Cleve- 
land and Thurman because, as he an- 
nounces, he has become a singie tax man; 
because he has come to see the economic 
beauty and far reaching benefits of abol- 
ishing all the taxes that bear on Jabor, 
lessen wealth and promote monopoly, and 
in their stead relying for public revenues 
upon e@ tax levied on land values irre- 
spective of improvements—a tax that 
would not only impose no burden on labor, 
no restriction upon production, but would 


directly break up that greatest of all mo- 


nopolies, the monopoly of natural op- 
portunities, and throw open to labor the 
natural factor of wealth and the never 
failing source of remunerative employ- 
ment. Judge Reid does not imagine that 
Mr. Cleveland represents this principle, 
etill less that the democratic party as at 
present constituted represents it, but 
he does see, as every clear sighted 
man must see, that they are moving in 
this direction—that they are taking the 
first steps in the march that can only end 
in the single tax; that although they may 
not realize it, they are in this stage of the 
movement doing as effective (nay, even 
more effective) work for us as we could 
do ourselves. And so, leaving his old 
party affiliations, be comes out boldly and 
unreservedly for Cleveland and Thurman, 
throwing his whole weight and influence 
upon the free trade side of the practical 
issue. 

The coming out of Judge Reid for the 
democratic national ticket has produced a 
great political sensation in Tennessee. The 


comments of the democratic press are in- 
teresting. The Nashville Democrat wel- 
comes him with much rejoicing, declaring 
that— 


The defection oi a man of Judge Reid's 
ebaracter and auiiity, a man who polled the 
largest vote any candidate of his party ever 
received for governor in this state, and who 

ade for it the ablest canvass ever made for 
his party in Tennessee, against a trained, skill- 
ful, able and eloquent disputant, is no small 
matter. 


It editorially emphasizes his objection 
to protection, but prudently adds: 


In rerard to Judze Reid’s singie tax idea, 
that is to say, tue Henry George theory of 
taxation, it is utiuecessary for the Democrat 
to say that it does not agree with him. Nor 
does it believe thas the government ever will 
abandon the polisy of collecting its taxes toa 
large extent by « tariff on foreign importa- 
tions. Judge Reid does not, of course, con- 
sider Mr. Cleveland or the democratic party 
in sympathy with his single tax idea or in 
favor of a sweeping and complete abolition 
of alitariff duties’ But he hopes that when 
the pretensious of protection have been ex- 
posed that the people will be ready to give a 
more impartial hearing to bis theory. Un- 
doubtedly, this much is true; but this impar- 
tial hearing wiil, we doubt not, result ina 
firin refusal to make such radical aud, as we 
believe, unsound changes in our system of 
taxation. Thistime will never come when 
we shall have no tariff; but it will come whea 
it. will be tevied for revenue and not for 
private subsidy. 


The Nashville American, also demo- 
cratic, is not so well pleased. It likes his 
determination to support Cleveland, but 
not his doing so as a single tax man. mane 
act,’ it says, *“s better than the reason.’ 
And thus it goes on to clear the democracy 
of any imputation of being favorable to 
Judge Reid’s views: 


The Courter-Jourival in flaming lines says: 
“Judee Reid has beeome a convert to demo- 
cratic principles.” We deny this. He has 
become a convert to the Heary George idea 
cf putting all taxes on‘land; collecting noth- 
ing on imported geods, ner on bunds or 
mobey, Bor on personal property of any kuid, 
but putting the entire tuxes for the federal, 
state, county and city on the iands, and 
Judge Reid docs Cleveland the great wrong 
of saying that he supperts bim because his 
doctrine will lead to the Heury George land 

system—removing all taxes from everything 
but land. 

No such calamy could befali Mr. Cleve- 
land or the couniry as to have the masses 
believe what Judge Keid says he betieves— 
thet his election Wil} }ead to a single tax—the 
the land tux idea of Henry George. 

And we emphatically dery that this is 
democratic avuctrine. 

There its nothing communistic about Mr. 
Cleveland; he bas not even taken the first 
p sbepehe is atts SoS fren trader, 


The leading democratic paper of the 
state, the Memphis Appeal, is not troubled 
by the fears of the American, and is not 
disposed to accentuate differences of such 
little practical moment in the present as 
that between tariff reduction and the single 
tax. It declares in its biggest head lines 
that— 

THE BRAINIEST REPUBLICAN OF THE STATE 
JOINS THE VICTORS. 


THE CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR AGALNST 
BATE BECOMES ONE OF US. 


In a double leaded editorial it declares 
that Judge Reid’s coming to the support of 
Cleveland is significant of a great demo- 
cratic success in November. Alluding to 
the manner in which he came near car- 
rying the siate in 1884, when “every 
prominent democrat recognized the dan- 
ger of his nomination,” and he justified 
their fears by increasing the republican 
‘vote from 98,108 to 125,279, it goes on: 


Mr. Reid is a strong man, and on the 
stump has few equals. He is a man of more 
than ordinary abilities, and in espousing the 
cause of Clevelund and Thurman upon the 
democratic platform, will no doubt make 
himself felt in the canvass. The state demo- 
cratic committee should see to it that Mr. 
Reid bas an opportunity of speaking to the 
pubiic as of.en as he tnay find it convenient, 
especiaily in the cities and larger towns, 
where there are great numbers of working- 
men who will gladly listen to an exposition of 
the tariff by a man who has made it a study 
and has been convinced that protection is 
wrong that he cannot support. 


On the following day the Appeal recurs 
tothe matter, insisting that the demo- 
cratic state committee should get Judge 
Reid on the democratic stump: 


His voice will be more effective for democ- 
racy this year than it was for republicanism 
in 1884. He will explain protection as he once 
believed in it and can tell by what processes 
he reasoned himself out of so gross and often- 
sive a politica! heresy and into the light of 
free trade. He can explain what a boon lies 
in the sections of the Mills bill for the labor of 
the land, and can make plain the dreadful 
effects of protcction to degrade Jabor, to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer, to 
build up classes and repeat upon this conti- 
nent the extremes of caste, as they are to be 
found in the palaces and theslums of London, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Si. Petersburg. Mr. 
Reid has never spoken as freely and proudly 
on any subject as he can on the differences 
between the democratic and republican plat- 
forms, aud we trust he may seek and find as 
many opportunities of doing so as the claims 
of his profession will permit, and by helping 
to spread his cherished doctrines help i in per- 
petuating the ascendancy of the democratic 
party in Tennessee “by a large majority.” 


The Appeal is right about it. No man 
can explain the “dreadful effects of pro- 
tection to degrade labor” like the man 
who realizes the connection between what 
is called ‘‘protection” and other more im- 
portant monopolies; and no man can so 
rouse the musses to the importance of the 
question of direction in volved in this con- 


test asthe man who can explain the real 
causes of the monstrous extremes of con- 
dition that are to be found in the “‘palaces 
and the slums of London, Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, St. Petersburg”—and in American 
cities as well. But from a practical demo- 
cratic standpoint Judge Reid’s power will 
be wasted if he is left to stump Tennessee. 
All he can do there will be to increase 
the democratic majority. Where he can 
be of the greatest use is where he can in- 
crease the electoral vote—in doubtful 
states like New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Indiana and Michigan. 

Whether he wii! be invited there re- 
mains to be seen. The truth is that there 
is a very influential section of the de- 
mocracy which, like the Nashville Ameri- 
can, regard us as most embarrassing allies. 
They are well enough pleased to have our 
votes, but they would like us to keep quiet 
as to our reasons for our votes. They are 
afraid of our avowal of free trade and 
our advocacy of the single tax, partly 
from fear of their effect before election, 
but still more from fear of their effect 
after election. 


This, however, is a matter of small 
moment to us. Judge Reid represents 
many thousands of single tax men, who 
have huretofore voted the republican ticket, 
but who propose this year to support Mr. 
Cleveland, and to support him openly, 
whether the undemocratic element in the 
democratic party like it or not. We do 
not seek in any way to misrepresent 
the position of Mr. Cleveland or the 
democratic leaders, or to picture them 
as a whit better or more logical than they 


are. But we know the inevitable ten- 


dency of the discussion they have begun. 


We see it already in every democratic 
speech and in every democratic paper. 
While protesting that they are not free 
traders, the speakers and writers who 
are supporting Mr. Cleveland are {foi- 
lowing his example in demonstrating 
the humbuegery of protectionist the- 
ories and the sheer robbery of protection- 
ist practice, and are accustoming the peo- 
ple to arguments which really tell against 
the taxation of anything produced by 
human labor. We know that when they 
try to stop they will not be able to stop. 


too well intrenched, in this country to 


masses are reudy for the abolition of the 
tariff, or even for a purely revenue tariff, 
they will be re dy for the single tax—con- 
vinced of its justice and efticacy by the 
very same arguments that must be used 
to convince them of the justice and ex- 
pediency of breaking down the tariff wall. 


But the comments of the Nashville Den- 
ocrat and the Memphis Appea! more truly 
represent the attitude of the larger and 
more democratic part of the democracy. 
No body of men engaged in au exciting 
contest are likely to reject the aid of any 
one who wants to go further in the direction 
in which they are going, and whose oppo- 
sition to what they are fighting only dif- 
fers from theirs in being deeper and 
stronger. These papers recognize the 
strength that such a@ man as Judge 
Reid brings them, and hail him as 
“one of us,” either with some reserva- 
tion as to the future, as in the 
case of the Democrat, or without it, 
as in the case of the Appeal—because 
in the present at least they feel that he is 
indeed ‘one of us.” Andas the natural 
and inevitable course of all such move- 
ments as that to which the democratic 
party is now committed is to become more 
radical, and that with a rapidity propor- 
tional to the heat of the contest, the effect 
of such a man as Judge Reid working with 
the democrats will be to make him more 
and more truly ‘“‘one of us,” by bringing 
ceinocratic sentiment nearer and nearer to 
his position. And what is true in the case 
of such a prominent and influential man 
as Judge Reid is true in different degrees 
of all the thousands of single tax men who 
will this year support the democratic na- 
tional ticket with all their energy, Some 
will have more influence than others; but 
all will have some influence in indoctrin- 
ating the masses of the party with which 
they are working. Such indoctrination con- 
sists merely in pushing democratic thought 
forward in the way in which it is already 
tending. Our doctrines are not only ger- 
maine to what are the essential doctrines 
of democracy, but are simply those doc: 
trines carried to their logical conclusion. 
We are the real democrats. And what is 
going on now is the receiving by the demo- 
cratic party of democratic principle. This 
process is being hastened by the with- 
drawal of protectionists from the demo- 
cratic party which is now largely taking 
place. 


Judge Reid’s declaration of why he in- 
tends to support the democratic national 
ticket will make a most effective campaigs 
document, and we shall: reprint it as a 


We know that protectionism is too stron> _ 


surrender easily, and that by the time the 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1888. 


tract in the Land and labor library, to en- 
abie our friends, and democratic committees 
if they choose, to use it in this way. But 
it will most gladden single tax men as an 
evidence of the progress our ideas are 
making. In his action we have a public 
evidence of what we privately know to be 
true—that there are already many men 
prominent in public life who are thorough- 
ly imbued with our doctrines, though they 
have as yet made no open sign. 
m2n who does so, as Judge Reid has done, 
makes it easier for others to do so. By 
and by will arrive a time when they will 
come with a rush. 


flow encouraged the single tax men of 
Tennessee are by the declaration of Judge 
Reid may be seen from the following let- 
ter: 


Mrempnis, Tenn., July 14.—Judge Reid isa 
young man, about forty years of age, who 
went into the confederate army asa mere 
youth of sixteen and fought gallantly uutil 
the end of the war. After that he went to 
some eastern college, Yale Ihave been told, 
and completed his education by a prolonged 
stay in Europe. He is a thorough, ready and 
fearless-orator, whose speeches persuade and 
convince. Before running fer governor in 
1884 he had never been a candidate of any 
party, his election as judge of the circuit 
court in Davidson county having been the 
outccme of an independent movement. Judge 
Reid was induced to stand for the office by 
the practically unanimous request of the 
Nashville bar. 

In accepting the nomination for governor 
Judge Reid stated that by family and educa- 
tion he was an “old iine whig,” and that the 
republican party came nearer to his idea than 
the democr atic. He made ‘so earnest and 
brilliant a.campaign that he increased the 
vote of the republican party from 98,105 in 
1882 to 125,279, and reduced Bate’s plurality 

from 27,469 in 1882 to 6,925 in 1884, and I was 

told by the editor of one of the leading demo- 
cratic papers in this city that had the cam- 
i paisn fasted thirty days longer, that siender 
inajority would have entirely disappeared 
| and the republicans would bave carried the 
state. 

Judge Reid is a strong man, who does his 
own thinking, and can be depended upon to 
give a very clear and cogent reason fur the 

{ fuiththatisin him. The importance of his 
uccession to the ranks of the single tax men 
can hardly be cverestimated. On the day 
the Appeal published its article, one of our 
meu was taking his lucch in the Teunessee 
club, composed of the older and more con- 
servative of our business and professional 
men, und heard avery animated discussion 
upon the subject. The faco tbat Judge Reid 
had been led to tariff refurm through the 
single tux seemed to puzzie them most, and 

| they were arguing the question when our 

{man eame up. He promptly joined in the 

discussion, aud when the party broke up six 
| uf them had promised to read “Progress and 

- Poverty” aud give our views a fair hearing. 

The Tariff retorm club has invited Judge 
Reid to address the people of Memphis under 
its auspices on the subject of nationa! revenue 
and how it should be raised. If, he consents 
to do so, this community will hear economic 
doctrires discussed in a way that they bave 

H. GRATTAN BROWN, 


never dreamed of. 
Secretary Taritf Reform Club. 

The prohibitionists, though engaged ina 
vigorous propaganda of their own—the 
Voice, through the liberal contributions to 
its recruiting funds, baving run up toa 
circulation of some 150,060, are not ignor- 
ing the tariff question, and their papers 
and speakers seem to be incidentally doing 
a good deal in the line of Governor St. 
John's recent speech, to break down the 
protectionist superstition. This is of 
course not pleasing to protectionists, and 
the Tribune strives to persuade them to 
desist by telling them that— 


Republican victory this year would put an 
end to democratic bopes of carrying the 
country on the tariff issue. It would intrust 
to friends of protection the work of adjust- 
ing the tariff to the needs of the country. It 
would settle for a generation at least the pol- 
icy of the government In that respect, and 
thus leave voters and parties free to act with 
regard to other questions. Ii civil service re- 
form or temperance reformis to have any 
chance whatever, for years to come, it can 
only be thruuzh the defeat of the democratic 
party and the settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion. General Fisk and Mr. Curtis are in duty 
bound to tell their supporters this truta. 


General Fisk and Mr. Curtis may be in 
duty bound to tell their supporters the 
truth, but the truth is the very reverse of 
what the Tribune asserts. The defeat of 
Cleveland this year could no more put an 
end te the tariff agitation than the de- 
feat of Fremont put an end to the anti- 
slavery agitation. The tariff question 
never has been and never can be settled 
by protectionists. If they had it all their 
own way, their work would not be to 
“adjust the tariff to the needs of the coun- 
try,” but to adjust it to the demands of a 
mob of greedy and conflicting special in- 
terests. Even if there were anything like 
a consistent theory of what _protec- 
tion is required by the needs of 
the country, uno tariff ever could 
be made, as no tariff ever has been made, 
that would even remotely conform to it, 
or that would satisfy protectionists them- 
selves. There is only one way to settle 
the tariff question, and that is by abolish- 
ing the tariff, and doing away with the 
idea that one set of people are to be ‘‘en- 
couraged” by prostituting the powers of 
taxation for the purpose of permitting 
them to rob the rest of the people. It 
was only our civil war and the diversion 
of public attention by the questions grow- 
ing out of it, and the passions that it en- 
ot that gave this system of licensed 


Every 


robbery such a long respite as it has had. 
Now that the movenient against it has be- 
gun, it must go on, no matter who is 
elected. The only thing that could check 
it, even temporarily, wouid be something, 
such as another war, that would for the 
time end the hope of all reform. | 

The instinct which is turning probibi- 
tionisis away from protectionism is a true 
one. Whether the methods the prohibi- 
tionists propose are right or wrong, they 
really aim at a great reform, and reform 
in one direction does not check reform in 
others, but hastens it. The discussion of 
the tariff question, the breaking down of 
the protective superstition, must stimulate 
thought on all public questions, and, as the 
breaking up of the ground for one crop 
renders it more fit for another, clear the 
way for intelligent consideration of all 
needed reforms. 


The prison labor problem brings up in 
another way the same fundamental ques- 
tion which lies at the bottom of the tariff 
controversy. Through the failure to make 
the necessary appropriation for continu- 
ing work a great part of the convicts in 
the New York state prisons are already 
locked up in idleness, and unless some 


legislative action is taken there will be in 


a few weeks no work forany of them. The 
leyislature has been called together by 
Governor Hill, but the same diffi- 
culty which prevented the making of 
appropriations at the regular session con- 
fronts it—the idea that the employment 
of convicts in remunerative work lessens 
the amount of work that free laborers can 
get. This is the same idea which gives its 
popular strength to protection, At the 
bottom both of the restrictions on the im- 
portation of foreign products and of the 
opposition to prison labor lies the no- 
tion that work is a fixed quantity—that 
the doing of productive work by one 
people or by one individual prevents the 
doing of it by another people or another 
individual; that instead of being a means 
to an end—the production of wealth— 
work is in itself a precious thing that we 
ought to save for ourselves, by prevent- 
ing other people from doing it. The de- 
mand that convicts shall be supported at 
public expense without doing anything to 


support themselves, or that they shall be 


put to unremunerative labor, seems. irra- 
tional enough, but the ideas from which it 
springs have been industrionsly fomented 


by one part of the press and negatively. 


indorsed by the other. It is but one of the 
paradoxes that spring from our denial to 
fabor of access to the natural oppertuni- 
ties of labor. The monopolization of land 
that we encourage produces an artificial 
scarcity of the element on which and 
from which labor can alone be exerted, 
that shows itself in an artificial scarcity 
of employment—in a seeming superabund- 
ance of labor. 7 
as it will at the prison problem. It is but 
one of the many pressing and threatening 
social questions that can only be settled 
by going to the root of all labor questions, 
and opening to labor the natural oppor- 
tunities for employment. 


The master mechanic of a well known 
railroad forwards the following circular: 
Legal Counsel, S. D. Sewards, 280 Broadwzy. 

LABOR. 


F. D. Presco & Co., 
Office 131 Mulberry street, Naw York city. 
Skilled and unskilled laborers furnished for 
Contractors. 
Special guarantee agaiust strikes and labor 
disturbances. 
First-class references given on 2pplication. — 
New York, June 18, 1883. 

Dear Sir: We beg to inform you that we are 
prepare¢ to furnish to contractors, buiiders, 
railroad, mining and other companies, drst- 
class laborers (either skiiled or unskilled, as 
may be required), ia any number wanted at 
short notice. 
By special arrangement which we make 
with the men furnished by us, we are enabled 
to guarantee our customers against any de- 
tention by strikes cr other laber disturbance. 
We have bad long and varied experience in 
the handling of foreign labor in this country, 
and can assure our customers good, eflicient 
and industrious men, a3 we tuke particular 
care in selecting them. 
To any one desiring references as toour re- 
sponsibility or experience in any particuiar 
branch, we will, upon application, refer to 
those who have employed our services in 
similar work. 
If you should require anything in our line 
we solicit the favor of acall from you, and 
believe we can fil! your requirements satis- 

factorily. Yours respectfully, 

F. D. Presco & Co.,. 

131 Mulberry street, New York. 


With the circular comes this letter: 


Deak Sm: Inclosed find a circular letter 
received by me some two wecks ago. 
plains itself. 

How longis it going to take to convince 
all workingmen that protection dues not pro- 
tect the laborer, but that when it protects 
anybody it merely protects the employer and 
the monopolist? It does seem as though every 
man could see such a plain truth as this. ce 
was raised a protectionist, but got my eyes 
open a few years ago, as soon asI began to 
investigate. Please do not mention my name 
in connection with this letter or the ittclosed 
circular. 


It ex- 


What pretense, indeed, can there be that 
the American laborer can be protected by 
excluding the products of forcign labor, 
when the foreign laborers themselves can 
enter and be hired in detachments by the 


The iegisiature may patch 


= 


I 


PRICE FIVE 


the ‘‘unearncd increment” for public uses, 


2 balf million tons, against four and a half’ 


tonhage-- was. “reduced tk 


-rying petroleum. » 


seamen. 


very men who are most clamorous for “pro- 
tection to American industry under guar- 
antee that they will not strike?” And of 

what use is the: jaw prohibiting the im- 
portation of contract labor? These people 
are coming and they will come. Wecan- 
not prevent them unless we are prepare 
to go to the lengths of Chinese exclusive. _ 
ness and prohibit intercourse with the rest ‘ 
of the world—and that is virtually im-  - 
possible. There is no remedy to be found 
in restriction. The only remedy is to. b : 
found in freedom. Abolish the ‘taxes . - 
which now bear on production, and 
take by a tax on land values” 


and the inducement to forestalling and 
monopolizing land would be gone. Thera — 
would be room for all and employment . 
for all, and the more that came the greater 
would be the production of wealth and 
the larger the earnings of labor. 


In the house two significant things have | 
occurred this week—the decisive refusal _ 
to concur in the senate scheme to subsi- 
dize lines of American steamers and the 
retention of the free wooi clause in the > 
Mills bill by a vote of 120 to 102—every 
republican present and three demo- 
crats, Foran and Wilkins of Ohio and 
Sowden of Pennsylvania voting with the 
majority. This is decisive of the final ac 
tion of the house. The free wool clause 
embodies the most important provision of 
the Milis bill, and if it contained nothing 
else, this would be sufficient to make the” 
issue between the principle of protection 
and the principle of free trade, 

HENRY GEORGE, 


OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. 


What the Prorective System loaugurated 
by the “ Alabama’? Ras Done for Amer= 
ican Shipping. 

A recent return issued by the British board 
of trade shows in a very striking manner how 
completely Great Britain has distanced the 
United States in the struggle for the carrying 
trade of the world. 

In 1860 the registered tonnage of the UTnitea 
States engaged in foreign trade was two and 


million tous registered i in Great Britain. 
protective policy inausurated by.the mS, 
buma and continued by the congress of the: 

United States, bas made: the American mer 
cantile: marine an Sane can pagal ine 


Tha 


white that of Greens ita 
nine millions. Even No 
have passed us in the race, 


tonnage amoanting: tou One au 


oil conipane. as. “how haeiiie- ce senstniched: in. 
England a number.of tank steamers, for car- 
These vessels will be run. 
under the British flag and manned br British 

Their employment will throw out of 
work an immense number of Aimerican coop | 
ers who now earn wages by making the 
burrels in which petroleum is shipped abroad. - 


Two Local Single Tax Papers. 

The Harlem single tax club, whese head- 
quarters are at 247 West 125ch street, this 
city, have started a paper called the Harlem 
Tac Reform Advocate, of which three. num- 
bers have already appeared. It is a very 
retdepies good sized, four-page paper, issued. 
weekly ata subscription price of fitty cents a 
year. The editors, W. J. Gorsuch and Charles 
H. Mitchell, will try to make the articles 
especially interesting to the residents of Har- 
lem. 

A paper of the same size, of similar appear- 
ance, bearing the same name, and using much 
of the same matter, is published by the Singte: 
tax club of: Brooklyn, which meets every 
Wednesday at 44 Court street, room 63, and of 
which John Hickling, 41 Sidney place, is pres- 
ident. This paper contains special local news. 
The yearly subscription is tifty cents. 


fe Bae EA i ia Se Eo ear Rati ee Ss 


Straightforward Taik to California Work« 
ingmen:. : 
San Francisco Examiner. 

Suppose, in the first place, that you are em-. 
ployed in an unprotected incustry, as nine- 
teen white workmen cut of every twenty in 
San Francisco are. Suppose you are &. care 
penter, or a blacksmith, or a gripman, or a 
cierk, or a lawyer, or @ compositor, or & og 
mason, or a school teacher, or a purter, or a > — 
stevedure, or a sailmaker—suppose you are oe 
employed in the gas works, or the shipyards, a 
or the flour milis—suppose you werk. on the ad 
seawall, or the streets... What does the tarilf ee 
do for you? 

There is no duty on. the mea who follow. 
suck occupations, and the work itself cannot 
be imperted. It must be done on the spot. . 
Nobody can send to England for a pauper 
shave or a cheap labor house. The only com- 
petition to which you. are subject. is that of 
laborers in yeur line of work, and the tari = 
dees not try to protect youagainst that. Mr, 
Estee, just before going te “Chicago. to helg 
“pe otect American labor,” joined “the horti- 
culturists in. preparations to ‘import hands 
from Japan. Mr.. Stanford prides himself 
upon the fact that he pays Chinamen in the 
Mission woolen mills mere than they could 
get in Ching. 


The Day of the Shrewd ¥ ankee Trader is 
Past—Thanks, ta.* Prerection.”” > 
Bradstreet's. 


The total foreign trade of S: yuth Arnevicn i is. 
estimated ab $700,000,000. Natwithsi wading: 
its proximity to the Cuited States 
fifth of the total trade #: 
country. This inenuality becomes rema Seauls, 
when the showings” made by other couatries. 
are considered: Of the total trade of the 
Argentine Republic France 3 
Grreat Britian 22, Belgiuur 14, Germany 9, and 
the United, States 6 per ceat. ‘With other 
countries the comparison is. still less favor- 
able. Every important article ef South 
American export is ueeded and used in the 
United States, and probably the samme may be 
saité of our products | in South America, The 
comparisons regarding. the ¢ ying trada 
are still jess favorable. Of over i, vou steamers 
arriving at the ports of Uruguay i in. 1888 only. 
one carried the. American: flag. The. com- 
parison With regard to, sailing. “vessels is but 
little better. Almust the entire trade of the 
United States with. Uruguay in 1855, amount- 
intr. to. 36,415,698, . Went in foreign bottoms. 
The competition is great. between the. Various - 
European nations: “for the. trade of 
American. co he 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


‘OUGH 0. PENTECOST’S SERMON ON THE 
GREED OF GAIN. 


Gloner Werstip and the Brutal Scramble 
“Ser Wealth Shown te be the Gutceme ef 
Bad Secialt Acinusiments. 


. @At last Sunday's service in Masonic temple 
_ SJugh O. Pentecost spolie on “Greed of Gain.” 
- Ble began by referring w the story of bow 

- the men of Israe! hud made for ubemselves a 

“golden calf, taking for that purpose the 
golden ornaments from the women and chil- 
@ren, and bow they worshiped this calf, al- 
though each man protested he was really 
worshiping something else, something higher. 
“Now,” be said, “you will find the analogy of 
Qhis in modern Christendom, except that 
the calfhas grown into a large sized bull.” 

» Gold is what men, with very few exceptions, 

Row down before, and the monster who is the 
Real god of the present social system is sel- 
sh greed, even though there isa pretense of 
Worshiping a higher divinity. He then went 

» @u to sav: 

Xvery much wish 2 could make you ail un- 
@erstand as cleurly as I do thut selfish 
greed, this monster, is a nutural product, a 
@Pecessity of the presens civilization. There 
may be some greedy individuals, some men in 
‘whom erecd isa personal characteristic, but 
these do not illustrate the greed of which I 
am speakiag. Lwish to have you clearly see 

Ghat no matter how good. a anan may be indi- 
widually, or how littl le ofa money lover, if be 
ais engaged in any kiud of business, he must, 

fm order to succeed, deliberately strive to 
take customers away from every one else in 

‘the same line of business. He must. deliber- 

ately and persistently pursue a policy pre- 
cisely calculated 10 ruin his neighbor finan- 

@ially, Personally. he may be the most 

“generous and kind hearted-of men, but as a 
business man he must, be: pitilessly competi- 
tive. . ; 

The creat monopolists of this country, 
whose names are very well known, are fre- 
quently spoken of as monsters of wickeduess, 

@nd so, as moncpolists, they are, but not as 
Private persons. When the Western Union 
telecraph company crushes its suriking em- 
ployes into submission; when the ecal compa- 
Bies, in order to couirc! the prices of coal, 
«wempel the miserzble miners to lie idle one 

day out of every three: when the Union Pa- 
eific railroud company forces an honest, 
hardworking settler off lis furm by an act of 

“purcand simple robbery with the aid of the 
ewourts of lw; whea the Stundard oil com- 
(pany puts iis foot upon a small competitor 
and samps him out as you would crush a 
toad; when A. T. Stewart used to buy part of 
‘@ manufacturers stock of goods and sell them 
‘for less than it ccst tu make them, in order to 
@ompel the producer to sell the balurce 
wf the stcck wo Stewart upon Strew- 
‘gxt's terms. al jhese and similar acts 

jre so wicked, that if the supposed devil 

 Bimself should rack his brain fer a thousand 

ears he could think.of nothing more worthy 
wf himself. Aad yet the men who devise this 
Wickedness are not necessarily worse than 
@tbermen. Ther wreck fortunes, they desu- 
Sate homes, they fill graves with dead women 
and children; but personaliy ahey may be. 

serapulovusly honest, vonscientious. and tender 

- hearted. 

_. How are we to. account: for this anomaly? 
Easily enouch, if we ccomprebend that under 
our present svcial system all these hateful 
transactions, except those which violate the 

_ Witten Jaws, are perfectly. legitimate. They 
-@lustrate the present business order. Men 
gud corporations must do business im that 

Mayor notatail df the Standard oil com- 
pany did nut vrush its competitors they would 
erushit. Tiere area thousand tomahawks, 

_ebarp and shining, and as many scalying 
knives ready fur Jay Gould the instant there 
‘Ss the slightest chance to use them. He must 
Kill other pecple to save his own life. That 
as “business.” That is “competiticn.” That 
is “‘push,” gies Wag which we hear so 
pouch praised. 

These men, these corporations, are doing 
simply what ther are obliged to do under the 

eireumstances, und the circumstances are 


-oypuch that the same tarn of the social ma- 


ehiuery which grinds out a thousand tramps 
gt the Dottom threws up ai nillionaire at the 
 fop. The mmiionaire can ne more help being 
J@ millionaire ihan the tramp can help being 
-@ tramp. And you should no more 
Hate ao man for being too rich than 
you should despise bim for beirg too poor. 
What you should bate is this awful social 
system which compels men to be seliish, 
greedy, cruel, and wicked, not only in order 
to get rich, bu: in order to live in decent com- 
fort at aii. 
¥s not that so? You do not think all the 
pushing and crowding and greediness is 
@mong the rich, do you?, 
Look at the sewing women and women en- 
gaged ina hundred ways in getting a pre- 
earious living. Their wages are miserably 
@mall 2t best, but they are being reduced 
every year becuuse women who ure partly 
supported by thbcir fathers can and do go into 
these wurious occupations and work for less 
@bhav the women who must entirely support 
themselves ect. In this manner farmer's 
wives and daughters and the wives and 
@aughters of mechanics, clerks and small 
tradesmen take work home or go into stures 
and factcries and labor fer jess than living 
wares, becuuse they are not working fora 
Riving but for pin money, ribben money, silk 
@ress and kid giove money. They necessarily 
thus come inte competition savith women who 
a@re worliing for a living without ribbons and 
' gilk and kid ;zioves. 
Ie not this grecd on the part of those 
partinily supported women! Do not they thus 
take bread or, at“least, butter out of the 
-gmouths of their less fortunate sisters? Do 
they not thus crush a weaker competitor just 
as ruthiessiy as the Standard oi! trust crushes 
@small rival? But these partially supported 
women are not ty Diameforthis. The system 
which, because neiural opportunities are 
monopelized, forces us all to compete with 
each other, is to blame—this hateful system 
wnder which the landiord holds the poor man 
gown while the capitalist goes through his 
pockets. 
Look at orzanized and unerganized work- 
qngmen. What is oue main reason why strikes 
90 often fail? Is it not because when organized 
workmen leave their piaces unorganized 
qworkmen promptly take them? Do we net 
find, even, that different bodies of organized 
‘workingmen sometimes fight with each other 
Sor oppertunities to work! 
- ‘Whatisthis but greed? What is this but 
the strong crushing the weak or the weak 
@utwitting the strong! What is this but the 
 gpime warfare amoog the poor that we see 

mong the middlemen and the great corpora- 
‘tions! 

But who can blame the poor wretch who is 
balf starved if ie becomes a “scab” for the 
gake of bread for his loved ones and himself, 
and who does not see some pailiation for the 

organized workingmien when they throw 

tones and coupling-pins at the scabs? These 
poor fellows are nut to blame any more than 
the capitalists are, as individuals, or the land- 
fords eiiber, for that aalier, as individuais. 


The system 1s to blame—the system which, 
because natural opportunities are monopo- 
lized, turns every man’s head and hand and 
heart against his neighbor, turns the bounti- 
ful tabie of nature, at which there should be 
room enough for all, into a hog trough into 
which scme have pushed themselves with 
both feet and out of which most are crowded 
entirely. 

The system is to blame and they are to 
blame, who, knowing better, declare that 
everything is just rigbt as it is, except that 
God's favored rich children are not charitable 
enouzh toward the devii’s poor children, and 
the devil’s poor children drink too much beer, 
and are uot bumble and respectful enough to 
God's rich chiidren, and do not come to 
church aad say their prayers enough—all 
these false leaders of the pecople—priests, 
ministers, political: economists, editors and 
timid “Jabor leaders.” They are to blame 
if they know better than they teach. If 
they know no better, then they are blind 
leaders of the blind, and, like ‘those we read 
of in the New Testament, will fall witb their 
dupes lato the ditch. 


“wtraight-Out Talk to Tarif Relormert: 
Chicaso Hera!d (independent). 

There are thousands of men in the uorth- 
west who have heretofore voted the republi- 
ean ticket who know that the attitude of their 
party on the tax and tariff question is im- 
moral Vicious and destructive. They know 
it because they are men of intelligence and of 

atrictism. They know it because they re- 


member the time when their party was 
pledged to no such monstrous dvctrines. They 
know it because seif interest hus taught them 
that taxation caunot in the nature of things 
bring prosperity, and because, having eyes to 
see, they witness on all sides evidence that 
the commercial ripgs owe their existence to 
the great turilf combine, the favher of all 
tr usts, und ‘that the rapacity of the protected 
clusses threateus the very stability of free 

government. 

onttt every northwestern state there must be 

95.000 intelligent and patrivtic republicans 
w a privately repudiate the wicked doctrines 
which, bv a singular fate, have been fastened 
upon their party. What are they going to do 
about it? Is the republican purty us at pres- 
ent organized going their way?) Do the 
Blaines, the Elkinses, the Phe!pses, the Clay- 
tous, the Thurstons and the Depews repre- 
sent them? Is the ratiroud attorney, the 
Cnion Pacific lobbyist, and the inanipulator 
of eastern combines to speak hereatter for 
the republican pariv—for that party whose 
boast was its patriotism, its devetion to lib- 
erty and equality, and its adherence to the 
fundamental trutbs cf a free government? 

These are questions which “independent re- 
publicans of the northwest must answer this 
year. It will not dofor themto say that the 
republican party, which favors taxed clothing 
and free whisky, which stands for subsidies 
aud trusts and reviles economy and bonesty, 
and Which spits upun its Curtises Whie it ele- 
vates its Elkinses, is the same as that which 
once trod the paths of glory aud of righteous 
ness Itis pot the sume. The name vnly re 
mains. It hus been succeeded by an organiza 
tion Which is led by malignants and “by ad- 
venuurers, by piunderers und by speculators, 
by an aristocracy of ill gotten weaith striving 
by tair means or fou! to retain its riches and 
stil further oppress the people. 

Here in the west this contest is to be one of 
clusses-—iu bateful and an unnatural thing in 
a deniccracy, but one which the masses have 
not invited. This class conflict has been 

forced upon the west by the transportation 
rings, the iron rings, “the glass rings, the 
coal rings, the wool riags, the salt rings, the 
lumber rings and the thousand other eom- 
bines and trusts which, but tur the protective 
taril¥, could have no cxistence in this coun- 
try. "Seli-preserv ation demands prempt and 
united action by the people of the west. 
They must renounce the party which has 
suusht tuensiave them. To reach the des- 
tiny which istbheirs by divine right; to pre- 
serve the Jegacies bequeatbed to them by the 
fathers, and to remove the menace which 
nuw confronts that system of government 
which is the hope of 2 tyrant and monopoly 
cursed earth, they must sink party to-day as 
the men of 1860 sank party. 
seen Cad was deur tothe free soilers in 
New York. Democracy was dear to the 
Douglas men of the north. But above de- 
moucracy was country. RepubHcanism may 
be dear to the men of the northwest to-day; 
they may cherish its memories, they may 
glory in its triumphs. But above them all is 
eouutry. This is the nation’s hope to-day as 
itever has been when the clouds lowered 
darkest. To these men the Herald addresses 
itseif—to the honest toilers of Illinuis, of 
Iowa, of Minnesota, of Wisconsin, of Michi- 
gau and of Indiana, the men who need cloth- 
ing, who need homes, who need tools and ma 
chinery, all taxed in the interest of monopoly 
—the most patient people that the world bas 
ever seen—a people whose patriotic endur- 
ance bas astonished principalities aud powers 
—when it asks: Is the republican party of 
Etkins and Blaine, of free whisky and taxed 
blankets, of castie-in-Scotiand Carnegie and 
corn-for-fuel western farmer—is that party 
now going your way? 


Making Wemen beautiful. 
New York World. 

There isa woman in New York who has a 
erowing clientele of patients coming to her to 
be treated for ugliness. They may be in per- 
fect health physically, but not quite at peace 
in their minds because of defects which ren- 
der thein unpleasing in the eyes of their fel- 


low mortals, and she ministers to this mind 
diseased, by curing, as far as is possible, the 
complaint of plainness. Women go to ber to 
be made thinner or stouter, to “have their 
color heightened or reduced, to be treated for 
ugly comple xions, red eves, thin hair, reund 
shoulders and alt the physical faults which 
make the difference between beauty and the 
lack of it. To ba are who are too stout she 
recommends a Vath of salt water in the 
morning, two or three handfuls of rock salt 
being put in the bath over night and allowed 
to dissolve. They must be rubbed down with 
a heavy Turkish towel after this salt bath, 
and are to sleep on hard beds, while the only 
internal treatment she prescr ibes is congress 
water and a grain or two of roasted coffee to 
be chewed half an hour before meals, which 
will greatly lessen the appetite for food 
She suggests a diet of cresses, lettuce and 
spinach, with deserts of Icelund moss lilies. 
Thin women she feeds on carrots and pars- 
nips and doses them with a few drops of acid 
phosphate before meals to give them an appe- 
tite tor the muflias, brown bread, outmeal and 
fruit that are te form the greater part of their 
diet. But what she principally relies upon to 
add flesh to thin girls is a pint of sweet milk 
to be drunk every night just befure geting 
into bed. She orders off the corsets of round® 
shouldered girls and puts them intu braces 
instead, witb daily exercises on a pulling 
machine to help on the gvod work, while awk- 
ward and beavy girls are given a bar over 
which they are to jump many times every 
day. When a womaa has become too florid, 
she is fed ou sassafrus tea and given hot 
baths, and the pale woman has her baths 
cold and a bottie of claret each day. This 
‘beauty doctor,” as she is called, has effected 
sone wonderful cures of plainsess, and In 
several cases has taken entire charge ct 
a woman for six mouths with the result 
that at the end of that time her friends 
scarcely knew her, so greatiy had her appear- 
ance changed. There its talk of an infirmar 
or } rivate hospital being established near New 
York, of which the beauty doctor is to have 
charge, and where women will go, as they do 
now tothe rest cures, to undergo thorough 
treatment for ugliness. This female beauty 
cultivator is very stern and dictatorial, and 
wil immediately give up a case if her direc- 
tions are nut followed to the letter. She has 
great hopes of her hospital, where ber patients 
will be directiy under her eye and she can see 
tbat her ideas ure carried out. She bolds that 
there is no excuse for thorough ugliness, ant 
that it can be tu a great extent made a matter 
ot will with a woman whether she wi'i be 
pretty and pleasing or not 
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POLITICAL PATRONAGE IN NEW YORK. 


Hew It is Parccled Out Among Politiclaus. 
New York Sun. 


There is a difference in the quantity of 
patronage allotted to the various politicians 
in New York that to a man in any other 
state would seein out of proportion to the 
importance of the offices they fill. For iu- 
stance, in any other state than New York the 
office of congressman is regarded as of much 
more importance than the office of state sena- 
tor, but in New York city the patronage of a 
state senator is five times as much as the pat- 
ronage of a congressinan, and there are one 
or two assemblymen at least who have more 
city patronage than any congressman, though 
the Hon. Timothy John Campbell has as 
nlany men tucked away somewhere as any 
senator. 

Naturally the commissioner und the county 
officials who deal with the direct giving out 
of the patronage keep a portion ‘for them- 

selves and for their personal friends, but the 
bulk of the patronage, though nominally 
distributed by them, is really given out by 
other men who*have a prescriptive political 
vight to it. The leaders of the organizations 
wre naturally consulted about the allotment 
of most of the important places which are 
shared to a certain extent by the districts ina 
mathematical ratio, and, when so ordered, 
the best place given toa district is occasion- 
ally taken by the leader himself. This specitie 
division is not exact, aid it applies to such a 
small proportion of the places that the patron- 
uve at large could not be said to be so dis- 
tributed. In some of the departments, though 
not many, the mathematical division of the 
places is carried toa tine puint. Thereare so 
many laborers to be appviated, say. The num- 
ber 1s divided by the number of districts, and 
the leader of each district is nvtitied that 
there 2re so many places of such a character 
at his dispusal. ain exact apportionment that 
Would cive every district the same number of 
places is not fair, because some districts are 
much larger than otber. It is a simple thing 
for the leads of the department that practice 
it, fur they shift the trouble of satisfying the 
individuals trum themselves to the district 

ader 

Iu case the minor places are handed over 
in a lump tothe district leader, he can per- 
sonally distribute those that he chouses, and 
the places remaining he can turn over to the 
general committee to be distributed accord- 
ing to ane! r votes. This course is seldom 
taken patronage of importance, but 
iiborene't tickets can be allotted easier in this 
thau any other way. 

‘There are alw ays more applications for the 
smuller places tban vhe big ones. It can al- 
most be said, as a rule, that the number of ap- 
plications is invariably propurtional to the 
pay of the office. There are as many men 
after a laborer’s job as there are for the job 
of mayor, though the fact is not so widely 
known, as the newspapers do not print all the 
names of the candidates for laborers’ jobs, 
and they have the columns of no paper, even 
in the most heated political times, devuted to 
them individually. More men are interested 
iu zen cents a day ditfereace in the pay of a 
day laborer oa the works than in a $10,000 in- 
crease in all the big salaries The reduction 
of the pay of the. city labourers a few years 
ago was of bigzer intlueace in politics than 
the theft of the aqueduct would be. 

After the head officials themselves and the 
lenders of the organizations whu control the 

regular, steady putronuge, comes the sena- 
tors, ine congressmen, the assemblymen and 
the aldermen. The titles are given in the 
order of their influence. The aldermen did 
not use to be at the foot of the scule, but 
with the curtailing of many of their powers 
by the legislature, “their political importance 
hus decreased, and with it their patronage. 


They ean errant peanut stagd privileges and 


other such sma! things, but there are a dozen 
men in politics, each of whom has a power for 
patronage greater than that of the whole 
board. 

The state senators and the assemblymen re- 
ceive the greatest number of applications. 
The senatcrs are only a quarter as numerous 
as the assemblymen, and therefore if the 
same number of applications is received by 
both, each senator will bave four times us 
much to look after. The congressman is not 
a sufficient factor in city patronage to be 
mentioned with the senators. He is expected 
to provide for his men out of the federal gov- 
erument and tu leave the local offices to the 
local legislators. Everybody is willing to 
keep the congressmen out except the con- 
gressmen, and they are excluded frum some 


of the cistributions. 


| 


Our schaturs, ussernblymen and aldermen 
make specialties of certain lines of patron- 
age. Itis easier to get a puil on the park, 
dock or police departments large enough to 
get a full quota of men than it is to scantper 
around amoung the departments, and to try 
to geta few men from each. Itis a good 
thing to make a specialty in polities as in 
nedicine, though a man must be enough of 2 
general practitioner to have a fair “knowl 
edge of the other departments, us the doctor 
must have a general knowledge of medicine 
to start with before he can get his dipioma 
from his medical college. Assemblyman 
John B. Shea lives in the annexed district 
and makes a specialty of the park patrcnage. 
He gets more of it than any other two as- 
semblymen, Senator Erwin, who takes a 
hand in New York city patronage, Jike many 
other country legislators, gave a good deal 
of attention to getting sulid with the dock 
departinent. Senator Michael Cotter Mur- 
phy, woo has the reputation of having more 
men appointed to office than any other legis- 
lator, inclines toward the aqueduct and pub- 
lic works department to find places for his 
friends. An east side assembiyman hus his 
best hold with the police. All these men are 
skilled in getting places for their friends, and 
their experience may be of protit to rising 
ee statesmen. 

There is no ratio inthe distribution of pat- 
ronage among senators and assemblymen. 
Fach one gets as much as he can and uo more, 
The more skilled a patrouage hunter the 
legislator is the more offices he will get. An 
old senator ma y have several huadred men 
inand a pew assemblyman may be lucky to 
cot five. The new men are not known in the 
de}.urtments as well as the old men, and they 
often fail to muke useful connections, in 
which case they get next to nothing. 

In hunting for offices a letter of recom- 
mendation goes for little Letters are too 
often written to get rid of ancffice seeker 
and to puss him on to some one else, so that 
little attention is paid tothem. Persona! and 
urgent requests are the only things that bave 
weight, and they cannot be made in too em- 
phatic and persistent ways. A verbal re- 
quest goes further than a written one in 
eifect, though written requests are hundy 
things to keep, and a commussioner who tears 
them up and throws them away negiects 
sume of the possible attributes uf his own 
political future. 


The Real Issue, Mr. Horr. 
Detroit Evening News. 


Here isa tine specimen of campaign logic 
frem our own Horr of Saginaw, delivered at 
a republican ratification meeting in New 
York: 

“The campaign is only four days eld, and 
ret we have the issues plainly detined. It is 
this: Shall the republican club of this couatry 
or the Cobden club of Kugland govern this 
country? As for me I um satisfied with the 
clubs of my own native land. The cheering 
on the other side is for Cleveland. You dou't 
hear any cheers in Encland for Harrison, do 
yous 

If this sort of thing “goes” with the aver- 
age American native, it should uot be difficult 
for the campaign committees to prepare 
lenty of literature fur the public. If the 
issue can be stated as Horr stutes it, it can 
also be stated this way: Shall the democratic 
clubs of this country or the Primrose tory 
clubs of England goveru this country! Or, 
Shall we follow the American policy of uni- 
versal liberty or the Bismarckian policy of 
industrial repression! If Mr. Horr had been 
promiuent enough before the war to have de- 
livered speeches he could have made a fine 
argument for negro Slavery in the same way, 

thus: “Shall we stick (Ou. own American 
instiiution.s or shall we bow to the dictation 
o* wwe English Exeter ball fanatics who 
ask us to abolish slavery? Shall we follow 
unbroken American traditions, or shall we 

follow the example of the British, who abol- 
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ished slavery in their colonies years ago? 
As for me, Iam satisfied with the institutions 
of my own land. The cheering on the other 
side is for William Lloyd Garrison, for Sum- 
ner, for Fremont and the abolitionists, aud 
not for Preston Brooks, for Yaucey, for 
Breckenridze and the slave holders.” In- 
deed, arguments of this sort, modeled upon 
Mr. Horr’s school of logic, were made for 
slavery, and were sufficient to hold many in 
the ranks of the slavery party. 

But the issue is not what Mr. Horr states it to 
be. Itisrather this: Shall the American people, 
‘whoalone have the right to govern this country 
govern it for the common ‘welfare, or for the 
benefit of one favored class who grow rich 
from the spoils of taxation? — This is s the issue, 
Mr. Horr, or at least one of the issues, and 
you cannot befuddle your own brain and your 
fellow citizens sufficiently to escape from it.gg 


Harrison on Lunacy. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 


It was Ben Harrison who declared, only a 
few years ago, in a public speech at Martins- 
ville, that the greenbackers ought to be sent 
to a lunatic asylum. 

There are a good many old greenbackers in 
Indiana. They have been quietly biding 
their time. They have lived to see the prin- 
ciples which they espoused—and which Beu 
Harrison proneunced idictic—solemnly af- 
tirmed by the supreme court of the United 
States. The idea for which they contended 
bas triumphed, and the power of congress to 
emit legal tender ewieen at its discretion, in 
war or in peace, to any amount which it may 
deem expedient, has been established beyond 
question. 

But these sturdy friends of the people’s 
dojlar still have an account to settle with 
Benjamin Harrison. They will settle it ab 
the polls next November. The men whom he 
characterized as “lunatics” ten years ago 
will see to it that the fifteen electoral votes, 
which were pledged by Harrison's friends at 
Chicago to the republican ticket, are deliv- 
ered to Cleveland and Thurman. The old 
greenbackers have good memories, if Ben 
Harrison does consider them “lunatics.” 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


The London and Northwestern railway has 
decided, ‘in deference to the prejudices of 
its American customers,” to institute the sys- 
tem of checking baggage. 

The project to connect the Caspian with the 
Black sea by a pipe line seems about to be 
realized. The Caspian and Black sea naphtha 
ecoduit company bas been formed with a 
capital of about $7,000,000, its property and 
plant to pass to the crown after the lapse of 
sixty years. The capacity of the proposed 
line is to be such as to admit the passage daily 
of 1,200,000 gallons of naphtha. 


The stupendous plan for supplying the city 
of Liverpooi with water involves the removal 
of a whole Weish village, including woods, 
cottages, churches, etc., this immense space 
to be devoted to a reservoir four and one-hulf 
miles long Py half a mile to a mile broad, and 

eighty feet deep. There are to be three lines 
of pipe, each sixty-eight miles long, with fil- 
tering beds and secondary reservoirs, and the 
cost of the aqueduct alone is estimuted ut 
$15,000, 000. 

A mechanical scarecrow has been invented. 
This new iuventiou represents a mao of 
“sportsnanlike’ appearance, standing with 
ein in band ready to fire at the first intruder. 
The arm holding the gun is made to move by 
elockwork, w hich is inclosed ina strong iron 
box at its feet, and at a proper elevation it 
fires a shot jouder than an ordinary gun. 
After the report. the arm lowers. The mech- 
anism can be rerulated at the owner’s pleas- 
ure by a regulator like a clock, and only re- 
quires to be wound up once a day. 


The proposed substitution of india rubber 
for metal in the manufacture of horseshoes, 
ane the Mechanical News, is based upon 

various supposed advantages, one of these 
bela’ that the former enabies a-horse to go 
ay over all kinds of roads and rough or 
siippery ground without slippiug. The con- 
trivance brought forward for this purpose is 
such as to obviate in one instance the neces- 
sity of using an iron shoe. Itcan be moved 
momentarily when the horse i is not traveling, 
and can also be used when the horse is shod 
with an iron shoe. 

Besides the regular restaurant charges, the 
Coney island waiters have an elaborate sys- 
tem of extortion. Besides the right check 
for the cashier, they make out a duplicate 
check for the customer. The items are 
swelled over the card rates, and the addition 
adds ten or fifteen per cent more to the total 
ebeck. Onan order for a four dollar diuner 
asmart waiter expects to pick up seventy- 
five cents besides his fee. Waiters who make 
a man go through loug arithmetical pro- 
cesses if ‘he doesn’t want to be swindled are 
as big a nuisance as the mosquitoes. ° 


Two clans or families in the prefecture of 
Yung How, in Hunan, China, recently fought 
for the possession of a certain hill, and 
twenty-seven were killed. The government 
thought such a proceeding irregular, and sen- 
tonced the leader of the Victorious party and 
fourteen of his followers, with the one of the 
defeated who fired the first shot, to decapita- 
tion, Several members of the two clans, who 

took no active part in the row but encouruged 
it, were sentenced to receive 100 blows each, 
and the elders of both families were sentenced 
to eighty blows each, on general priaciples, 
for not having prevented the fight. 


It is nota little siguificart that at the time 
a leading electrical engincer bas been pre- 
senting forcibly the merits of an electric un- 
derground road for New York, a similar pro- 
ject ; should be brought forward and advocated 
ja Chicago. The fact is, both cities greatly 
peed undergrouud roads, but wiil not adopt 
them without electricity as a means for sup- 
ply ing not only light, but power, thus avoid- 
ing all the evils and annoyances of the Lon- 
don road. In the ease of Chicage, it is pro- 
ees to go down to bed rock—as ‘low as 100 
to 150 feet deep—and from a central point 
drive radiating tunnels.—[{Electrical World. 


According to a recent report the eyes of 
American range cattle growers are being 
turned toward South America as the future 
cattle growing country of the world, A 
Washington dispatch to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat notes the efforts making by a cattle 
crower representing a syndicate of western 
cattle erowers to obtain a large gcrantof land 
in the valley of the Amazon river in Brazil, to 
be devoted to cattle raisiug. The representa- 
tive of Lhe syndicate is reported to be of the. 

opinion that the days of cattle raising on 
rauces in the United States are numbered, 
aud that Suuth America offers the must ad- 
vuntageous conditions for the industry. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal is 
authority for the statement that the “record” 
iu rapid machine work has again been low- 
ered. Heretofcre the Baldwin locomotive 
works of Philadelphia have held the first 
place with the record of an envine built in 
twenty-four bours, but the Penusylvania rail- 
road company has now taken the palm by 
constructing a full-sized (110,000 pounds) an- 
thracite-burning locomotive at the Altoona 
shops in sixteen hours and fifty-five minutes. 
Tae work was commenced on the moruing of 
ithe 18th of Juue, and in five minutes less than 


“seventeen hours the engine Was turned out 


ready for use. Itis torun on the New York 
division of the Pennsylvania railroad. 


The Buffalo Courter tells a remarkable 
story of aremarkable man. He was well 
dressed, large, seif possessed—evidently a 
man of the world. He strolled into a com- 
mission house at the Elk street market, where 
stood a bushel busket full of eggs. The 
stranger lucked at them a while, and then de- 
liberately stepped into the basket. ‘The crash 
that followed brought out the proprietor. 
“See here! what in the name of the seven 
devils ure you doing?’ “Oh, TL only wanted to 
see how it would seem to stand on this basket 
of eggs,” said the man, calmly. “You'll set- 
tle fur this before you leave here,” was the 
reply of the irate merchant. ‘I haven't any 
ubjectiou,” he said, producing a weil filled 
wallet, and paying in full for the damage. 
Then he strolied out as calmly as he had 
strolled in, 


aS a ENE 


which he has not heard since he was five, we 

may feel pretty sure that that marvelous in- 
strument has at last triumphantly solved the 
preblem to which Mr. Edison set himself. We 
are told that two distinct voices, as well as a 
great number ef musical airs, have passed 
over the Atlantic and become audible again 
here after being silent for ten days, to toe 
ears for which they were destined when they 
were committed to the phonograph. in the 
United States. What are we-to expect from 
this wonderful invention? Mainly, we fear, 
an immense storing up of sounds that it might 
be better not to stere up, an immense accu- 
mulation of those winged words whose wings: 
are best employed in carrying off into noth- 
ingness What deserves only temporary life. 
Men are becoming so vastly ingenious in find- 
ing the means of magnifying and embalming 

every litcie ripple of human energy that we 
tremble for the consequences. The earth will 
soon be made a museum of. odds and ends of 
form and speech; and unless man suddenly 
takes a great spring into a moral greatness 
worthy of all this careful storing, we may 
have future generations drowned beneath the 
accumulated scraps. oF ancestral voices and. 
ex pressions. 

Only consider that this wonderful discovery 
will very likely furnish a future Madame Tus- 


saud with the means of reproducing minutely 
a parliamentary or municipal debate, by de- 
positing within the figure of every wax rep- 
resentative a phonogram of some :speech 
which its original had made, and windiag 
these off in turn in the order ia which the 
- actual speakers had addressed the assembly. 
It is quite conceivable that in the. year 2000 
there may be the means not only of hearing 
figures like Lord Satisbury. or Mr. Gladstone 
pour forth in the actual tones of those orators 
speeches which were actually made by them 
in our own day, not only of bearing Lord 
Tennyson recite “Maud” in the twentieth or 
thirtieth century with that rich and peculiar 
burr with which he pours it forth to his inti- 
mates, but of revivifying every: little noto : 
riety of our day, from Dr. Parker to Dr. Tan- 
ner—boutling up their voices for the ears of 
our posterity, as wellas making their forms 
visible to future generations, ‘till. “earth 1s 
sick and heaven is weary,” as Wordsworth 
has it, of the hollow words which pbono- 
graphs utter for the purpose of recalling a 
past that is not worth recalling. 

It will be something, no doubt, that the 
colonies should be able t to hear within a few 
weeks the very voice of the statesman-or the. 
sovereign whose words have turned the bal- 
ance as it was inclining to either war or 
peace; that Germans in “Philadelphia should 
be able to hang on the accents of Prince Bis- 
marck’s declaration to the reichstag on a 
critical conjuncture; or that the Australasians 
should hear with their own ears what Mr. 
Gladstone says on the federation of ‘the em- 
pire, or what M. Gublet says on the intentions 
of the Freuch with regard to New Caledenia 
or the New Hebrides. It will be a singular 
sausfaction to nany an exile in India to take 
with him a number of assurances of regard 
from the voice he loves best, and listen to 
the reiteration of these assurances thousands 
of miles away, in days, perhaps, whea they 
have long ceased to represent existing reali- | 
ties; and to the blind it may prove a constant 
de! ischt to correspond with friends "by an in-- 
terchanze of actual. speech, when the speech 
has been bottled up in phonographs instead 
of committed to letters which the blind must 
trust other friends to read aloud to them. 
The number of small aud great gratifications 
which the phonograph, like the “photograp 
will afford to those who hungap god thirst for. 
living signs of those from whom land and seas 
separate them, is ikely to be quite limitless. 

But, nevertheless, we cannot help fearing 
that all these rapidly muitiplying. agencies 
by which we are enabled to perpetuate the 
most triviel expressions—whether visual or 
audible—threaten to overwhelm coming gen- 
erations With the superabuudant vestiges ‘and 
records of the past. Shall we not. come to re- 
gard it as a singular virtue wien men obliter- 
ate voluntarily" traces of themselves which, 
iustead of being useful to posterity, would 
only serve the purpose of the dust in which 
useful things are so often smothered? Are we 
not discovering a great deal too many means 
of defeating the benefits conferred by oblivion? 
Are We not likely to rescua from forgetfulness 

what it should be the first duty of buman 
peiies who do not wish to miss their way in 
the steadily accumulating piles of human rub- 
bisb, to forget? We cannvt help being 
appalled at the sbrinkage of  charac- 
ter which seems to go on simulta- 
neously with the growth of these manifold 
devices for erecting’ massive monuments. to 
character. Are not men daily becoming less 
and less massive—less and less impressive in 
proportion ‘to the machinery for taking im- 
pressions of them, and recording delicately 
all the outcome of their much fretted and 
subdivided and attenuated lives? We are 
often tempted to wish that human nature 
should be allowed time to overtake the 
scientific paraphernalia in which it is almost 
suffocated, befure uny more discoveries are 
made by Which the pettiness of our lives may 
gain in urtiticial importauce, the distractious 
ot our posterity may be multipled and the 
complexity of their inherited memories in- 
creased, 

zis it is, we fear that the phonograph may 
add to the great picture galleries of Jour: 
great houses, « voice galleries aitnust more im- 
pressive, from the vivacity. with which grand- 
parents and great-crandparents may. be 
made to address the descendants who never 
knew them, and that too, in all sorts of con-- 
tending’ Strains. dinagine a man in the’ next: 
eentury whose. great-grandiather was a: 
Gladstonian, whose grandfather was en- 
trusted with a command in the war w ith Ire- 
land to whieh home rule had led, and ‘whose 

father bad. sided with the Irish in resisting 
the oppressions of the restored government—. 
and iinasine these ancestors addressing their 

descendants in all the diiferent accents: of 

political passion to which their diferent situ- 
ationsin life had given rise, while their. por- 

traits look sev erely down upon him, en- 
forcing by their expression the earnestness 
of their political view—would not. such 2 
man carry into Hfe a cunsciousness even 
more hesitat ing and. divided than. even 
that which gives birth to our nineteenth ecn- 
tury vacillations? Or imagine aomun ‘ip the. 
same century whose great grandmother was a 
vehement partisan “of Women’s suffrage, 

whose grandmother wasa lady ductor who. 
held that the nerves of the women of the day. 
had been ruined oy educational over. pressure, 
and whose mother, after carrying a law for 
embodying “Amazon regiments and woman- 
ning a few ironclads, had emigrated. to 
escape the conseqtiences of the Fr each con- 
quest of our southern counties—and: imagine 
him listening to the most characteristic. ub- 
terances of each of these uucestresses. as 
they frowned upon him from the living ean- 
vas on bis walis—would not he teo carry into 
life a very strange complexity of vivid as- 
sociations such as might easily embarrass 
him with the singular cuntiict of their pathetic. 
eloquence? 

We have a very strong belief that the scien- 
tific ingenuities of our day, acting under the: 
imperious guidance of sensibilities which are 
as narrow as they are tender, will contrive to 
fill the world we leave behind us much too 
full of us for the free growth of our posterity; 
and that a time will come when it will be 
Pate ae) to preach a sort of iconoclasm ‘to- 

yard the pieties of ancestry in vrder to clear 
tlie way for anything like ndependent growth, 
One of the most effective of Arabian fairy 

tales describes how the prince whvu. is te break 


WHAT WILL COME OF THE PHONOGRAPH? 
London Spectator. 

When a child of seven can recognize dis- 
tinctly in the phonograph the voice of afriend 


the spell of the wicked magician’s ench:nt- } (RB 


ment has to pass along away where voices 
in the greatest confusion address him) from 
every side, in every accent of scurn, or ridi- 
cule, or indignation, all appexring ‘to cone 
from the mere stocks and stunes beside his 
path. 
of the phonugraph?: We much doubt whether 


Edison’s wonder ful and adinirable discovery, if 


-and it comes free. 


pound. 


‘native merchandise.» 


only aa per cent, ad 


‘tion of the American jaw, “ousht ‘to. 


Which phices 


Nev: York Herald. 


the high tariff-s 
of S150, or three times the pab! 


the book. In the second plice we paid $1.50. 
for brekerage fees—an item -which really — 


Was this an unconscious anticipation | 


and the extensions that. musc follow, will not 
tend to bewilder the world in which our chil 
dren’s children live, at least as. much as the 


outcries of the bewitched valley of rocks De... By 


wildered the hero of that eastern tale. 


Did She Call on Tolstoi in this Conrimet 


New York World. 

Mrs. Van ,Rensselaer .Cruger, whose brill 
iant letters from Russia in one of thd daily 
papers last winter attracted so much atten- 


tion, has brouzht home with her from the — 


land of the ezara new fashion which is des- 
tined to have many imitators. 
ata garden 
tume of which the silk bedice was cut low 
and without sleeves, the white skin being al-- 
lowed to. show through the laces. On her 
head was a wide black lace hat; and she car- 


ried a luce parasol, but to all this summer — 
braivery.she had added a long white boa of | ~ 


Thibetan lamb’s: fur round about her throat. 
The effect was very. unique, 
charming on the whole, and before 
the summer is done it may be proph-.. 
esicd that a-great many women will be. 
imitating her. ‘Mrs. Kruger had great social — 
success In Russia, was received ab a private: | 
audience by the ezar and czarina, attended 
the court balis and saw the brilliant society - 
of St. Petersbure at its best.. She was ex- 
tremely populur and admired, being 2 woman - 


of great esprit’ and. having half a dozer 


foreign languages at easy command. She 
picked up sufficient Russian during her stay 
to great)y impress her American friends or 
her return. Among the pleasantest experis 


“ences of her stay was a visit to Tolstoi, who, 


like the rest of his countrymen, succumbed to. 
her American charm and talked to her at 
length of his peculiar convictions and his. 
great books. Mrs. Cruger-is tall, slender and. 
graceful, with bright “brown: hair, very far: 
seeing and - intellectual eyes and. a face. ob 
great delicacy and strength. 


Onr Tariff Lawa. 


J.D. Miner tn Puck. 
Have you ever read cur tariff laws? If not 


and you want the imagination of: Sir: Walter 
Scott, the ingenuity of Rider Haggard, and 


the humor of Mark Twain brought together: 
in'one volume, read the little book containing 
the list of duties upon imports. You must 
know, beforehand, that this work is the re 
sult of the superhuman wisdom of successive. 


lec islatures, and is the only thing which has. 


prevented the shutting up of American mills, 
the closing of American mines; and that with- 
out it the American. workingman would have 
to leave shop and factory, and, lying down: 
on the greensward, kick his heels i in the daisies. 
for all eternity. If you doubt. this, read the. 
Tribune, 

Under schedule A, comprising chemicals, 
we find that the native bee Is protected. from 
the competition of the foreign pauper bee by 

a duty of twenty per centum, ad valorem, on 
beste It is to this wise provision that the 
round, sleek body and long, firm sting of the 

native hee is -due. Under free trade the 
American bee would soon sink to the degrad- 
ed condition of the European bee. Mr. Blaine, 
who has-been abroad, will be able to tell you 
much more about this that I can. But let the 
free trader bew are, for the native bee will-re- 
sist to the bitter end of his sting any interfer- 
ence with that system which has secured i him . 
such blessed conditions. 

One knows not on what. principle some of 
these tariff laws were constructed. Wood 
bears a heavy duty, but burn it into charcoal 
Earth may be sent in at & 

enalty of one dollar and tifty cents per ton; 
ut let it not be ocher or ochery earths, for 
then it must bear a duty of one-half of one. 


Cent per pound; pour oil on it aud grind it 
-fine, and the duty is increased to one cent per — 
-Whalebone comes in f ree, but stick it. 


into a corset and it bears a duty. Fresh fish. 
nay be sent in free; and ice may be sent in 
free, but be careful not to put your fish o 

ice, for. both are ther. subject to duty as pre- 


‘served fish. It is gratifying to learn that th 


protected American workingman can get his 
“blood, dried,” from abroad, free of d 
but. “blood, wet, * about which we are ni 


_ detinitely informed, is, we Suppose, a wholly 


different matter.» : 
-If any one has a. bell which he wishes to. 
bring into the United. States, he can get it in 


only by breaking it, since “broken bell metal” 


pays no duty. If aman. has a few pet bird 
e can Zet them in free only by killing and 
stuffing them. Coal stoves of American ves- 


sels are free, but they musn’t be unloaded— — 


so perhaps they are uvt free. 

The importation of life saving apparatus is. 
to be encouraged when undertaken by 
“societies incorporated or established for tne 
saving of human lite.” Life saving efforts on. 
the part of the individual are therefore to be 
discountenan*d.. Sea weed, mussand vegeta- 
bles used for bedding are free, but let not the 
thoughtiess wrap these in tick, for they are 
then ‘subject. to duty as mattresses. 

The fact. is, we are not half protected. 


There is one "provision, which, if availed of, — 
would render ineffectual our whole protective’. 


system. Ifa cargo sinks, and is recovered 
after remaining under water two years, all 
ee merchandise the vessel contains can enter: 

ur ports free of duty and compete with 
‘Is there not greater. 
danger that the Cobden club will at no distant 
day “adopt this last desperate Gevice of ruining. 
our nitive industries? 


The law provides that “canes and sticks: 


for Walking be charged a duty of thirty-five. 
percentuin, ad valorem; if unfinished, twenty 
per centum, ad valorem.” 

You maybe glad 


valorem, English doll: that billiard balls Tolk 


into-our native wharfata tax of fifty per — 


cent; that if your foreign opponent beats-you. 


it chess, you “have your revenge ina fifty per - 


eent, ad valorem, duty on chess men. Fire 
crackers go off aut one hundred per cent tax, 
and gloves go on at about half the expense. 


Foreizn, grease spots come high, but not too’ 


hich for protection; the duty on grease being 
ralorem. Many will be 
SOLLY: learn that we discourage the 
eeulintty American mdustry of draw-poker 
bya duty of one hundred per cent on playing: 
ards. 
And yet the hone of: the free trader must 


incl fauna”? (whether from heaven or not 
ated) are free, and that several chemi 
Gus with long names, which, for the 


tirely prohibited, are. admitted: free of ‘tax: 


AMivr obalan, Cajeput. Inglindium Origanum, | . 
-Alizarine, - and several other. language cor-. 
-rupluing foreign produ 3. 


“A necessary Provision though not ‘strictly 
protective of Ame 1 dudustry, is. thas. 
ree. list “wearing ap- 
pirel ia oti “use.” 
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‘Cost of a Forty-ciz he Cent Book, if Fase a 


ported. 


'Salls's Dictionary. of the World's Press? 


_ for ISST was very kindly sentus by the pu 
lishers 
two. shillings, or very nearly fifty cents. I 
United States money. It 


fron: London. Its published price i 
cheap at the price 
what the book bas cost us under: 
stem.so dear to the republi, 
In the tirst place we:paid a duty 
ed. price-o 


But just see 


can: heart. 


seems exorbitant. In the third place we paid. 


other fees on it amounting to seventy-one- 
cenis, thou¢h its weiht is under five pounds 
—making a “total of 33.71 for the importation 

intc thiscountry of a tifty cent book presented. 


tousby the publishers. Here is the bill of 
costs. Lvok atit-aad: wonder: 


PITT é SCOTT'S FOREIGN EXPRESS. 


New York, July 7, 1883... 
New York: Herald: : 


Statement of charges on one package from London 
eterence number . 91 
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“Total ‘cost ot protectiag. forty-eight cents... ore Tl 7m 


‘Received Bay ment: July, Lt, 1868): : 
‘FI rrr a SCOTT, ber 4 RB 
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_ THE SINGLE TAX. 


-§T FINDS A NOTABLE ADVOCATE IN 


TENNESSEE. 


 @UDGE FRANK T. REID, THE REPUB- 


‘LICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOv.- 
ERNOR IN 1884, DECLARES 
_ FOR CLEVELAND, 


BECAUSE FREER TRADE WILL LEAD 
TO FREE TRADE AND THAT TO 
THE SINGLE TAX. 


A Streng Argument Against All Taxes 
Save a Tax on Land Vaines. 
Biashville Democrat, July 1. 

Learning that Judge Frank T. Reid, for 
many vears a stanch republican in this state, 
and in 1884 the candidate of that party for 
governor against Hon. William B. Bate, had 
expressed bis intention of voting for Cleve- 
jand aad Thurman at the ensuing presidential 
election, a Démocrat reporter called upon him 
at bis office in the Baxter court yesterday, 
and asked bim for an expression of his views. 

In reply to the question, Is it true that you 
tntend to support Mr. Cleveland in the pend- 


: ng presidential campaign? the judge ans- 


‘wered in the a ffixmative. 
Well you take the stump to explain your de- 
fermination fo renounce your allegiance to the 


. vepublican party? inquired the scribe. 


Whether I shall take the stump during this 
Canvass will depend upon circumstances, re- 
plied Judge Reid. But if I do it will not be 
to renounce what you are pleased to term my 
allegiance to the republican party. I still be- 
lieve in the creed of that party, with the 
single exception that I no longer believe in 
the doctrine of a protective tariff. And as 
that is the distinctive if not the sole issue in 
the present canvass, I think it my duty to 
wote against the party that maintains it, al- 
though on every otber question I am in agree- 
ment with that party. 

Tam not a partisan, and have never been 
one. By partisan I mean one who supports 
his party at all times and on every issue, 
whetber he thinks his party right or wrong. 
I have always done, aid shall continue to do, 
soy own thinking on all subjects, and shall 
try to prove true to the truth as God gives 
me to see it. I owe allegiance to no organiza- 
tion, except to such as represent ideas which 
I believe are sound and right. The appear- 
ance within the recent past of the many gi- 
gautic “trusts” in this country, or combina- 
tions of capital to control production, to 
monopolize many of even the necessaries of 
life; the large number and formidable charac- 
ter of the labor strikes during the same 
period of time: and the great interest showa 
in contemporary literature on politico-social 
aud economic questions, have caused me to 
Study the question of the tariff as I never 
did before. And the result is that I am con- 
vineed that a “protective” tariff inures ouly 
to the benefit of a Gomparatively few manu- 
facturers, enables them to reap immense for- 
tunes by the tribute it permits them to exact 
ef consumers, and which they more and 
more use to corrupt legislatures and the peo- 
ple at the ballot box; and that it does not 
operate to secure to the laboring men of this 
country higher wages than are paid else- 
where. 

The amount of the manufacturer's net 
profits has nothing whatever to do with the 
rate of wages ne pays bis laborers. It ougit, 
in conscience and right; but it does not. The 
Fate of wages is determined by the demand 
for labor. If the laboring mea of this coun- 
try are paid better wages than their brothers 
an Eogiand are, which I doubt, one expiana- 
tion of it is due not to the fact of a protective 
tariff, but rather to the fact that— 

SoMa eB ica Stines Seen tas 

If there were the same density of population 
©0 our soil as in England, our workingmen 
would bave no occasion to felicitate them- 
selves ou getting better wages than are paid 
an England. And if to insure our laboring 
classes higher wages it is necessary to protect 
them against cheap foreign goods, does it 
not equally follow that they should be pro- 
tected against the importation of cheap for- 
eign labor? But without assigning other rea- 
sons, I will say that I think our protective 
tariff makes possible®the gigantic combina- 
tions of capital known as “trusts,” and that 
these and similar monopolies threaten the 
masses With industrial slavery, and fore- 
shadow the overibrow of free institutions. 

faa general way, what ts the theory of taa- 
ation which you now eitertain? 

I believe in a single tax levied on land 
Waiues, irrespective of improvements. The 
products of labor, unless it is unavoidabie, 
ought not to be taxed; which is but another 
way of saying that labor ought to be as little 
burdened as possibie. Men should rather be 
2ucouraged to obey God’s command, and by 
their labor on the raw materials provided by 
Him for that purpose, make this earth fruit- 
ful and beautiful. 

Don’t tax a man for building a house. It is 
to the interest of the human family that the 
building of houses should be encouraged. The 
more huuses the cheaper is the rent and the 
better the accommodation. Don’t tax one 
who proposes to grow fruit and bring it to 
those in cities to eat. Don’t tax a man for 
building an organ. We want music on the 


earth. Don’t tax him for raising fine stock, 


or for anything that he creates by the sweat 
of his brow and brain. 

But here is a species of property that, in 
justice, ought to bear al! the burden, namely, 
Jand values—yalues created not by the man 
who now enjoys their benefit, por by any one 
from whom he holds title, but created by the 
general public, whose agent aud representa- 
tive the government is. Here, for instance, 
we will say isa vacant lot in tie city of 
Nashville. We will say that it bis been vacant 
Siice the creation of the earth. In other 
words, nothing that those who hold the legal 
title to it have done has made it worth its 
present value. Let us suppose it will sell on 
the market for $500 a foot. Who created this 
value? Why, the 75,009 or 80,000 peuple who, 
in progress uf time, have co. 2 here and built 
a city around it. Oraman holds a thousand 
acres of dand tear the city, which can be scid 
for $500 ar acre, without reference to any- 
thing be, or thuse for from whom he holds, 
has done to add to its value. We wili say it 
is still the same wilderness it was when our 
fathers came here and broke the cane. Of 
course, nothing that he or they have done has 
@eated this vaiue, but it is due solely to its 
Contiguity to this market. 

You can see that the adoption of this sys- 
tem in the levying and collection of taxes, 
while it would not add to, but would rather 
lighten, the burden now borne by those land 
owners who have built on or otberwise im- 
proved their land, would force the owners of 
vacant fund to either build or cultivate or 
else part with it to those who would It 
would destroy that worst and most dangerous 
species of gambling—speculation in real es- 
tate. If a man withbbolds a piece of land from 
the uses and purposes for which the Creator 
ented it, if he says this land aball be with- 


drawn from the general stock, shall be as if 
it was vever created, shall not contribute its 
proportional share toward the support of the 
human family; very weil and good, let him 
do so, but let him pay an equivalent for the 
wrong and injury he thereby dows. 

I think God created this planct and stored 
it with seemingly inexbaustible riches 4s a 
store house of raw materials for his children 
here to work up into forms of usefulness and 
beauty; and I think that Jabor ought to be 
permitted the freest opportunity possible to 
get at that raw material. 

Speculation in land ought to be prohibited. 
It prevents poor peopie from having homes 
hear their work. No greater blessing could 
descend upon the race than to rescue our 
womenand children from the life they are 
living in the alleys and slums of our cities and 
towns, and to put it in their power, or the 
power of their bread winners, to have homes, 
to have land, and trees, and green grass, and 
pure air, and singing birds, a garden, fowls, 
etc., etc., around thera. In a little while we 
would have a different race of men and wo- 
men. Heary George never said a truer word 
than when he said, “The Huns and vandals 
that threaten our present civilization are now 
being born and bred in the slums of our great 
Cities.” 

Monopolization of land ought to be pro- 
hibited. It creates land!ordism, the dead- 
liest enemy to the well being of the people. 
The same causes will produce the same ef- 
fects, and it is only a question of time when 
the same pitiable condition of things will pre- 
vail here as exists in Ireland, unless mean- 
while something is done to prevent it. 

Tax land values, and you thereby effectu- 
ally prohibit speculation in Iand. You pro- 
hibit the monopolization of land. You put 
the burden of supporting government on a 
species of property creuted by the public. 
You encourage labor by taking the burden 
off its shoulders. You lighten the burden of 
those land owners who have built on their 
land, and have improved and cultivated it. 
You put the burden on vacant, unused land, 
whose owners keep it out of the general use, 
and refuse to permit it to answer the purpose 
of its Creator, that is, to contribute to the 
support of the human family. 

A prominent physician of this city a few 
days ago informed me that the late Dempsey 
Weaver, a few years before bis death, advo- 
cated the removal of all taxes from personal 
property and their imposition on land, as- 
signing, among other reasons, the ascertained 
impossibility of collecting taxes from per- 
sonal property wivb anything like justice and 
equality. The dishonest man succeeds casily 
in hiding from the eyes of the assessor that 
species of property, and so transfers his load 
to the shoulders of those unwilling to perjure 
themselves by a false return. That tax isa 
premium for perjury. 

My recollection also is that this system of 
taxation—a single tax on land—was many 
years ago advocated by Mr. Enoch Ensley 
in a series of letters addressed to David A. 
Wells, in which he advanced the argument 
that land owners could well afford to assume 
the whole burden of taxation for the reason 
that the removal of that burden entirely from 
every species of personal property will invite 
and cause capital to come here and become 
invested in all manner of enterprises. ' 

I think if the devil had had the devising 
of a system of taxation whereby the masses— 
the real laboring men—could be cheated and 
swindled of all their earnings, be would have 
invented the present system—that is, the pro- 
tective tariff system—whereby monopolists 
are protected in fleecing the masses; and he 
would have approved the system of taxing a 
mano, as under our state laws, for “the privi- 
lege” of obeying the divine command, and by 
his labor creating‘foruis of beauty and useful- 
ness. 

Do you consider Mr. Cleveland a free trader? 

No. But of course a revenue tariff is one 
step in the direction of free trace. If free 
trade is ever reached it will force the govern- 
ment to adopt direct taxation (the only honest 
taxation), and that, of course, will force on 
public attention the question of what property 
ought to be made to bear that burden. And 
when that comes about I don’t think it will be 
long before it will be generally recognized 
that the single tax on land values, irrespective 
of improvements, will be the source from which 
gévernment revenue should be obtained. 


More Eucouraging News From Tennessee. 

tempais, Tenn., July 13.—Believers in the 
si{gie tax doctrine bave good reason to re- 
jose atthe sure and gradual progress the 
great cause is making in the southern states. 
Being a resident of a southern siate, I am 
supposed to know something of the events 
and happenings that are now transpiring. 
The cause Was somewhat on the wane some 
time ago. The disbanding of the land and 
labor club was one of the evidences that such 
was the case; but recently the single tux doc- 
trine has taken a fresh start forward. A 
wonderful impetus has been infused into it 
and its kindred doctrine, tariff reform. Con- 
verts are gained so quietly that hardly any 
one realizes the large acguisition our cause 
hasmade. When the single tax doctrine is 
brought up in conversation it is really sur- 
prising to see the number who opealy advo- 
Vate its adoption, 

The cause is not only making progress 
among the wage earning classes, but it is also 
gaining converts amoug professional men, 
among lawyers principally. The most nota- 
bile example of this kind is Hon. Frank T. 
Reid of Nashviile, Tenn, who is recognized 
as one of the foremost lawyers of the state, 
and who is one of the strongest and abiest 
republicans. He has come out for Cleveland 
and the Mills bill, and at the same time de- 
clares in plain terms for the single tax. 

Our tariff reform club is pushing ahead vig- 
orously. It has been very successful. Meet- 
ings are held every week. Ciear and cun- 
vincing speeches are made at each meeting. 
The audiences mostly consist of the wage 
earning class. Our workingmen are thor- 
oughly waking up to the importance of tariff 
reform and the single tax doctrine. Their 
leaders participate in our meetiags, and 
make short aud earnest talks in favor of 
taritt reform. 

Taken altogether, the grand cause is pro. 
gressing most favorably in this section of the 
country. 

I think your position in supporting Mr. 
Cleveland is the best move that can be made 
under the circumstances. If Mr. Cleveland 
is elected, our cause takes one long step for- 
ward, for it will bea victory for tariff re- 
form; while, on the other band, if Mr. Harri- 
son is elected aud protection indorsed, it will 
do us harm, for the protection mouster will 
fasten its fangs around us firmer than ever. 
This being the case, it would be very near 
treachery if those who believe in tariff re- 
form would now, when it is in the greatest 
need, desert it. L. L. Lents, 

438 Union street. 


Particularly Interestiug During the Cam- 
paixzn. 
Cedar County, Neb., Nonpareil. 

We read some two hundred papers ever 
week. The most of them we can “gothrough” 
in less than five minutes, but when we strike 
Henry George’s paper, THE STANDARD, We 
have a two hours’ job on hand, for we read it 
from the tirst word on the first page to the 
last word on the eighth page. It is a grand 
fener, and every sentence has a meaning. 
it should be read by every voter in the Unicn. 


Bb Sa Sees 
Power. 


af 


THE ALABAMA LABOR PARTY AND THE 
TARIFF FIGHT. 


Ic Will Support Cleveland—A Getter From 
the Chairmaa of the Executive Commitee 
tee. 

MOoBILE, Ala., July 11.—The executive com- 
mittee of the labor party of Alabama has 
issued a second address. In all loca! elec- 
tions we aim to put in: -ffice men who, with- 
out regard to party lines, will best represent 
the interests of all classes, and who favor the 
reforms we advocate. At the national elec- 
tion we advise the support of the democratic 
candidate, for reasoas given in our address. 
The passage reads: 

In the coming national election, everything 
else being equal, the best interest of all will 
be served by our supporting that party which 
has already pledzed itself to a reductiun of 
the tariff, which reduction and final abolition 
will be a return to the principles of pure de- 
mocracy as expounded by Jefferson, and one 
step toward that freedom of trade and labor 
which would exist naturally if not hampered 
by governmentai interference. 

Tomy mind there are, among others, two 
very weighty reasons why the republican 
party will make the strongest kind of -efforts 
to succeed this time. First, the managers of 
the party want the offices, with all that that 
implies: a lively sense of favors to come; old 
scores of four years’ standing to he settied; 
wounded pride to be atoned for; vindication 
for past acts and justification for the con- 
tinuance of a policy that was settled when 
the war closed. Second, the republican 
managers know that the taril¥ retorm to 
which President Cleveland, Mr. Mills and 
others have committed and pledged the demo- 
cratic purty will, if inaugurated, result iu 
such benefits to the country at large as would 
not only give the democratic party a new 
lease of life, but would be the virtual break- 
ing down of the republican party. That 
party often promised a reduction of the 
tariff, but failed to make it, so now they would 
not only be charged with the sin of; omission, 
but the greater one of opposing; another 
party that would do right. 

But the republicans tell only a part of the 
truth. The good which may flow from the 
reduction and final removal of the tariff will 
serve to whet the appetites of the peopic for 
yet other reformins. It is impossible for this 
tariff discussion to fo on, without leading us 
nearer to the single tux reform. 

Here in Mobilc, where the interest I have 
taken in political purification hus resulted in 
the loss to me of my business, the single tax 
idea is growing fast. Yeta little while and 


misunderstanding and misrepresentation will, 


give way to the justice of our doctriues. 
Where two political parties stand so evegly 
valanced it is the part of atkird party to 
throw its weight with that party disposed to 
Go its (the third party’s) way. 
Epwarp Quincy Norton, 
Chairman executive committee labor party of 
Alabama. 


FOR OHIO MEN. 


A Correspendent Suggests a Way for Sin- 
gle Tax Meu to Bring the Doctrine Bee 
fore the Ausembly Taxation Committee. 
Lua, Ohio, July 9.—C. 8. Walker, ina let- 

ter in THE Stanpanp of June 30 drew atten- 
tion to the fact that “the committee ap- 
pointed at the last session of the general as- 
sembly to revise the tax laws is to begin 
operations on July $1,” and suggested that 
some concerted action of single tax men be 
taken in order to impress the committee with 
single tax views. 

Esuggost that a good way to take cen- 
certed action would be for all the single tax 
men in every locality in Ohio to unite in a let- 
ter to Mr. Walker, authorizing him as their 
representative to appoint a committee to pre- 
pare a statement of our views and present 
the same to the legislative committee on the 
revision of the tax laws. This would be aa 
inexpensive way of taking concerted action; 
and if every single tax man in the state 
would do this it would furnish an exact state- 
ment of the uumerica! strenyth of the single 
tax idea in Ohio, for it would include not 
only those who will vote for the Cincinnati 
nominees, but also those who will vbte for 
Mr, Cleveland and those who will vote for 
Harrison and Morton. If Mr. Walker ap- 
proves of this, I will get what signatures I 
can here. Jas. WHITE, 

720 North Main street. 


Terms of Land Tenure at Various Times 
and Places. 

LYNN, Mass.—Looking to-day into Kuight’s 
Mechanical Dictionary, I was greatly inter- 
ested at what I found under the bending 
“Plow.” It is one of the charms of Kuight 
that he indulges often in notes of all sorts con- 
cerning matters not strictly within the range 
of the subject, but which are extremely inter- 
esting. Under the heading ‘‘Plow,” he says 
some things ubout land tenure aud use, of 
which I copy the following: 

Strabo says that in Iudia the rent was one- 
fourth the produce. Evidence before com- 
mittees of the Euglish house of commons in 
1Sl4 and 1821 showed that the English rent 
was about the same. 

The hectemorivi, poor Greeks who cultivated 
the fields of the rich, only received one-sixth 
of the produce before the time of Solon. 

:The politor, or renter of !and under the 
Roman system, received from one-fifth to 
one-ninth of the produce, the landlord bear- 
ying all expenses, the tenant finding the labor. 

All on the farm, stock, tools, and Seed, be- 
longed to the landlord; the tenant was a 
workman. The modern system, where the 
landlord finds tcois and fixtures, the tenant 
everything else, was not generally practiced 
inearly Roman times, although the cvloni, 
described by Columella, held under a tenure 
nearer the mudern; but the amount of the 
landiord’s share, being from four-tifths to 
cight-ninths of the product, shows that the 
relation of the tenants was a base and slavish 
one. In most cases the slavery was destitute 
of even 2 flimsy pretext, and the peasantry 
were serfs ontie lund. . . . 

In Lombardy the lundiord pays taxes and 
makes repairs; the teuant provides cattie, 
implemeuts, seeds and labor, and gives half 
the produce to the landlord. 

Iu the Neapolitan territory the landlord 
has two-thirds the produce. In Ohio and the 
neighboring states the laudlord receives one- 
third. In Japan he receives one-sixth. 

The graiu or produce reat, in contradistine- 
tion tu the cash rent, is the more common 
mode of tenure throuzheut the continent of 
Europe. In England it is on a cash basis. 
That country is rapidly drifting into the 
hands of a few proprietors. 

Thanks to the nuch maligned French revo- 


lution, the land of France is beld in sinall. 


freeholdings. The Hebrew laud 


polity is the 
best yet. 


THEODORE P. Perrys. 


The Democrats Must Become Aggressive, 
East Orang, N. J., July 10.—If the presi- 


dential election was to come off very soon I 


would have no doubt of the result. Cleveland’ 


would be elected. But election day is some 


time off, and there is considerable danger in 


the result, because of the apologetic posi- 


tion of many of the democrats. There are a 
large number of undecided men that go with 
the current, men who do littic thinking for’ 


themselves, and whose prejudices are easily 


aroused. Many young men belong to this: 


class, With them protectionism and Ameri- 
canism are synonymous terms; they look upon. 


+ 


% 


protection asa purely American institution. 
They kuow nothing of free trade, excepting 
from hevring it denounced as “British.” 
Democrats must get at tLese young men. 
They must become aggressive. The “Ameri- 
can system” must be shown to be a Chinese 
system, E. C. ALPHONSE. 


Who Gets the Beuefit of the Boom? 

Htutcuinson, Kan., July 11.—When this 
county was first settled, about seventeen 
years ago, poor men came here from the east 
and hotmesteaded 160 acres each. Some 
bought railroad lands for one or two dollars 
per acr2. This city was laid out on a section 
of railroad land. The adjoining lands were 
very soon taken up by comparatively poor 
men, most of whom built cheap houses ona their 
quarter sections. 

These fumilies continued to live on the land. 
Few of them made many improvements. 
Sometimes they nearly starved and would 
have starved had not their friends in the east 
assisted them, but they “proved up,” as it 
- called, and got their tities from Uncle 

am. 

After a while the city began to grow und 
the original site was too small. Then the 
speculatur put in his appearance. He bought 
an adjoining quarter section; paid the old 
homesteader $10,000 for it; laid it out in lots 
and sold the lots for $30,000. This was a les- 
son to the rest of the old homesteaders. 

They continued to live iu their old shanties 
aud raise a little corn, ete., but they were 
poor. The land ugeats began to try to boom 
the town by advertising it, but the bome- 
steader seldom helped to do this. The land 
agents raised money for bonuses to get indus- 
tries to come here, but the old homesteader 
wus too poor to give anything. Laboriug 
men, mechanics even, gave of their hard 
earnings to boom the town ,but the old home- 
steader gave nothing. 

At last the great boom came. Men went 
wild. Speculators bouzht out the vld home- 
steaders for from $24,000 to $45,000 for their 
quarter sections. Thousands of acres were 
laid out in Icts on all sides of the town. One 
site is now large enough to hold the popula- 
‘tion of Chicago. 

Who got the benefit of the boom? Certain- 
ly not the Inboring meu, but the old home- 
steader. Whut did he do to create the boom? 
Generally nothing. Who pays him $18,000 
for what only cost him $200 Laboring men, 
and they pay two or three times as much to 
the land specnlator for buying the lot and 
huving it surveyed. Is it any wouder the la- 
boring man is poor? Verily itis not. Forty- 
eight thousand dollars isa pretty large sum 
of money. Aman working at $400 a year 
and his expenses all paid would require to 
werk 120 years to be able to save up that sum. 
A iwnan working at $200 a year and all ex- 
penses paid would require to work 2140 years 
toearnit. Or, 100 men working ot wages 
that would enable each one to save $48 2 year 
—and that is more than they ean now do ou 
the averaze—wouild require to work ten years 
to pay the sum which one old homesteader is 
allowed to get for sitting a few years on a 
quarter section and holding the government 
patent for it. 

And yet on the Fourth of July the laboring 
man went out to hear the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence read. ‘‘All men are created equal.” 
What a farce is this! J. G. MaLcois. 


Waces and Cigarette Making. 

DurwaM, N. C., July 13.—I have noted your 
interview with our congressman, John Nich- 
ols, and he states that the tcriff has not 
affected the working people’s mind in his 
section. I believe him to be a sincere man, 
-and:no doubt exists of his re-election. If 
the working people elsewhere would but turn 
their eyes this way they would see the fal- 
lacy of ‘“‘proteetion.” Think of able bodied 
men being paid at the rate of $3 to $5 per 
week. Protection may protect the manu 
facturer, but it certainly dves not help the 
workman. The cigarette making trade is an 
‘important industry in this town, About four 
years ago there were emploved in the 
cigarette factories here about tive hundred 
bands. To-day there are not over forty, all 
told, in this business. You will probably say 
that demand for cizarettes has fallen off. 
But that is not so. There are five times as 
many cigarettes made to-day as were made 
four years ago. An ingenious vouth in Vir- 
ginia invented a machine capable of doing 
the work of fifty hands Of course large 
numbers of hands had to go, and to-day 
every hand maker would be dischareed if it 
were not for the fear of popular indignation; 
but they are being slowly weeded our. The 
manufacturer sccks his labor at as low a price 
as it can possibly be got for. He cares not 
who is thrown out cf work. 

We need no protection—it is a freer use of 
the natural opportunities that is wanted. I 
hope when Hon. John Nichols will speak on 
this s:hject in the next catupaign he will 
throw light on it. 

Ont WHO VoTED For NICZOLSs. 


Everybody in his Couuty at School Again. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., July 13.—We are 
busy doiug missionary work. Such an inter- 
est in politics as now prevails in our town and 
county I never expected to see. Everybody 
is at school again and anxious to read about 
the tariff. Our county democratic paper 
printed twogf Henry George’s articles on the 
subject. 

Pleuse send me by muil two dollars’ worth 
of tract No. 72 by Shearman; two dollars’ 
worth of tract No. 77 by George; one dollar’s 
worth of tract No. 76 by Shearman. 

W. f BoREMAN, 


Among the Texus Farmers. 


Wicunita Fauys, Tex., July 8&.—The cause is 
progressing favorably here near the frontier. 
I have every confideace that the time is not 
far distant when the laboring class, including 
the farmer, will all unite in faver of direct 
taxation. A litile over one year agol wus 
the only single tax manI kaew of in this 
county. Now there are over one hundred of 
us. [have talked and distributed such read- 
ing matter asI could get, notwithstanding 
poor health and ejection froma home where 
I lived for seven years with wy large family. 
TY am greatly encouraged when I see how 
anxivus the farmers are to indurse the single 
tax petition. IL am secretary of the farmers’ 
viliance here. 

They are beginning to wake up to the study 
of political econumy, but they need encour- 
agement. I have induced the president of 
our county alliance to take up the subject. I 
furnished him with ‘Protection or Free 
Trade?’ and “Progressand Poverty.” Please 
send me some of Thomas G. Shearman’s free 
trade tracts. Every tract and copy of THe 
STANDARD you have sent me in the last year 
has made its power felt. 

E. J. PEREGO, 
Secretary Wichita Alliance 


And There Are Lots More Sach Free Trade 
: Democrats. 
Hilisdale, Mich., Democrat. 

The Democrat believes in free trade. It 
wishes there were not a custom heuse in 
America. The democratic party, as a party 
of the present, takes the sensible ground that 
in revisiug the tariff laws of the country for 
the purpose of reducing taxation, each step 
shall be in the direction of freeing trade of its 
burdens. . 


~@ 
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‘grace of a majority of 42,695. 
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SENTIMENT OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Unmistnkably Free Trade—Even Republi= 


can Papers Ferced to Cunform to the 

Popular Demand. 

The free trade sentiment bas become epi- 
demic in the northwest, and when it once gets 
fairly started it is no respecter of party lines 
either. 


The St. Paul Pioneer-Press, the republican. 


organ of Minnesota, after floundering about 
for some days in a semi-dazed condition, re- 
turns to its former self and says: 


It will be a disappointment to eastern pro- 
tectionists of the prohibitory tariff school to 
learn that the northwest bas not changed its 
position on the tariff issue. The Pioneer-Press 
will be found in the future, as in the past, in 
the front rank of these who demand an ear: 
nest and honest effurt to reform the tariff. 
Upon that question it stands upon the his- 
toric ground of the republican party. Anda 
reform of the tarilf by a cougress elected on 
the Chicago plutfurm is evea more to. be ex- 
pected than was the refusal ef a democratic 
congress to advocate or even propose & 
chance after it had been chosen on a platform 
of tariff for revenue only. The Pioneer-Press, 
therefore, reiterutes to-day every word that 
it has said in the past in favor of tariff re- 
form. It reiterates its adhesion to the pro- 
teclive principle, moderately interpreted, 
und its opinion that the. surplus should be dis- 
posed of neither by extravagant. appropria- 
tions nor by the repeal of internal revenue 
duties, but by the cutting down of those 
custom duties which are now far higher than 
any just scheme of protection can. require, 
and by placing on the free list those com- 
modities of general use with reference to 
which a protective duty has no longer any 
usefulness. 


If the attitude of so strictly partisan a pa- 
per as the Pioneer-Press were not couclusive 
evidence that the republicun sentiment of 
Minnesota is well nigh unanimous for the 
abolition of the surpius by meaus of tariff re- 
duction, the declarations of the three men 
who are seeking the nomination fur governor 
at the hands of the republican party ought to 
satisfy the most case hardened Pennsylvania 
protection partisan. on that point.. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch says: “ 

The three leading candidates for the repub- 
lican nomination for governor of Minnesota 
are Governor McGill, W. E. Merriam and 
Albert Scheffer, ali of whom open!ly repudiate 
the taruif pluuk of the Chicago platform. 
Governor McGill denounces what he ealls 
“the moncpolistic idea of turitf ror the benetit 
of the few at the expense of the many.” 
Merriam takes bis stand firmly on the’ demo- 
cratic idea cf a tariff sufficient te protect 
American Jabor by covering the dilference in. 
wages between this and foreigu countries, 
and he believes with the democrats in re- 
ducing the surplus by reducing the unneces- 
Sary taxes on articiesof necessity rather than 
by removing taxes from whisky and tubacco. 
Albert Scheffer is the candidate of the 
farmers alliance for the republican nomina- 
tion and stands where that alliance placed 
him, on an ageressive platform favoring. a 
radical reduction of tariff tuxes. In the par- 


lunce of the organs the republican party of 
Minnesota is “a British free trade party.” 

The Todd County Argus, another republi- 
can paper of Minnesota, obviously represeats 
the predicament of a large cluss of more 
timid republican papers. and voters who are 
biting their lips to keep from expressing the 
discomfiture they are experiencing from con- 
stantly treading on their own toes, when. it 
Says: 

We believe that the protection doctrine as 
set forth ia the republican platform is deeply 
rooted in the people, and will win. But the 
day isnear at hand when the people will 
learn that protection favors the few at. the 
expense of the many. .. oe 

But this is not all. The repubdlicansof the 
Third Minnesota congressivnal district .re- 
cently held their convention and unanimously 
adopted the following restlution: 


Resolved. That, while supporting the doc- 


tripe of protection to American industries, 


American jabor, American humes, American 


tisherics and American honor, we demand a 
reduction of taxation to the requirements of 
the yovernment, and a reduction and revision 
of the tarilf by suck reduction or repeal of 
duties as will reticve from unnecessary bur- 


dens the necessaries of life and those articles, . 


other than luxuries, which do not enter into 
competition with the products of American 
labor. 

The Third district is represented by a tariff 
reform democrat. 


The Fifth district is represented by that 


“free trade” republican, Knute Nelson, by 
The Third 
and Fifth districts represent. more. than 
half of the republican. vote of Miunesota. 
The Chicago Herald has remarked thab-as 
the republicans of Minnesota are not pro- 


tectionists, neither are the republicans of 


Iowa, Wisconsin, Michizan and. Illinois pro- 
tectionists. The San Francisco Examiner, 
commenting on the situation in Minnesota, 
says that “the same drift is manifest through- 
out the northwest.” It then remarks: 
Ifthe republican sentiment in Minnesuta isso 
solidly for tariY reform, what must the demo- 
eratic and independent sentiment bef. ~ 
The demcerats of Minuesota have spoken. 
Their state platfurm of May 7%, 1888, says 


among many other things to the same purpose: 


_ Finally, that all taxation shall be equal and 
impartial That our people shall have free 
access to the markets of the world to buy 4s 


Weillus to sell tu the best. advantuge and’ 


upon equal terms with tae people of other. 
lunds; that our power to pruduce and ability 
to purchase shall no longer be contined toa 
monopolized home market, infuenced by com- 
binations and at the mercy of pools und trusts. 

In conformity with these principles. we 
specify as among. the articics: whieb should 
be placed upun the free list, salt. coal, wood, 
jumber, sugar, irun, steel, 2 
materials, drugs and medicines, ali wearing 
apparel, carpets, and household goods, tools, 
impiements and machinery used in agricul- 
turaland mechanicel employments and all 
raw materials consumed by our manfactories. 

This is what We.meao by revenue reform. 


Will Governor Brown Please Explain? 
Si. Lovis, July 14.—Hon. Josepu E. Brown 
of Georgia says that the ‘svut ourht 
to adopt the protective. -policy | which 
has enriched the north. As the protect- 
ive tariff now in force prohibits the landing 
of foreign goods in southern ports as much as 
in the northern ones, the south already has the 
benefit of the tariff as much as she can haveit 
uuiess the laws are changed. The. northern 
blockading squadrons prevented the importa- 
tion of foreign goods into southern perts from. 
1861 to 1865, and the seuth was ‘theroughiy 
protected, but no one has ever dreamed that 
Gov. Bruwn approved of that. | ates 
But who is it that: has been enriched in the 
north, that Guy. Brown refers to? Is it) the 
great mass of the people or the few? - 
We bad a protective tariff in 1860 and previ- 
ously to that time, but Gov. Brown saw 
clearly then that the ‘working classes” had 
not been benetited by it. In bis messere to 


the legislature of the state of Georgia, dated: 


Nov. 7, 180, on the state of the country and 
the causes of the quarrel then existing, he 
compared the wages and lot of the northern 
workman with the material condition of the 


slaves of the south and found the latter tobe. 


better off He said: 


Many of the northern masters, or employ- 
ers if they prefer the term, are now in posses- 
sivno of large fortunes, which they have aceu- 
mulated by the use of the strong arms of 
white laborers among thei, whv have labored 
and toiled and dropped the briny sweat for 
weeks and Months ane yeurs in their service, . 


» Diuding twine 


| Suilors. consists in the certainty. of expi 


|} meager compensation which, in bealth, b&b 
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| fone in and ov 
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barely enabled them to support themselves i 
a simple style, denying to their 
of the comforts: of hie; and, 


often jeft them in destitution and act 


of the necessaries of life.” While thos 
of others 
living in stately” mansion 

luxury, and faring sumpt 

many of the laburers whese 

comturts, must spend, their ¢ 

dwellings, doomed 


life produced by: their own bi 
Every word of this is. true, % ‘cou 
tion of the working classes in the porth 
worse to-day than it was then. Lf protection 
has “enriched the north,” what part of the 
perth bus if enriched? The working classesi 
Will Goy. Brown please answer. 
one | - THOMAS. 


Tue Pittsburg Singie Tax Club. | 
‘PirrssunG, Pa., July 12—Having much time 

to spare I-could distribute a good many 

Shearman free trade tracts if you haveany ~ 


There is no organization here now. Tha |. 
members of the club bruke awey to take sides 

on the all important question of the tariff, 
Of our membership of forty-two at least 
thirty will “ride in: the democratio wagon,” 
although you could net. bave found one free -- 
trader when the club was organized. ee 
_ Marr F. Roserts, 2411 Harcums alley, 


Friends of Mr. John P. Cranford of Broo! 
lyn will. doubtless be glad to hear of the bri 
iant achievement of his second son, Ralpb M.. 
Cranford, a young man just past. his major- 
ity, who has taken first. prize in the competi« 
tion of designs foranew city hall building 
for the metropolis The young man had had - 
next to no experience befecre this. 
entered an architcet’s office only two or three: 
months before, aud prior to that he had done 
no architectural work of any kind. — 2 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS, _ 


A writer in the St. Louis Globe thinks tha. 
time. is coming wheu the walls, ceihogs and — 
fluors of our dweiliags will. be formed of male: 
leable glass, aud perfect cleaniiness be possi-~ 
bic. ; cone theta fate ge 8 
Labor saving machinery will be introduced - 
into the Bellaire steel works which will da_ 
away with the services of about fourteen — 
men. One of the new pieces of machinery | 
which will be erected. is a simple process, 
worked. by hydraulic pressure, for plecin 
the ingots at the rotls in position to be reduce. 
to slabs and billets. “At pre 
control the ingots by iron hovks, 

In Russia they are trying to find some way — 
of solidifying petroleum, and Dr. Kauffman. 
claims to have done it by heating the oil, and 
adding to it from 1 to3 per ceuat of soap, 
which: dissolves in the oil. The liquid, upon 
cooling, it is said, becomes like talluw, and is 
hard to light, siow to burn, and without. 
sinoke, but develops much heat. The idea is. 
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THE GILL CONSPIRACY CASE. 

John E. Gillund his associates of D. A. 
91, K. of L., were before Recorder Smyth 
for sentence for conspiracy last week. 
Tae STaxDaRD has already discussed this 
ease. In the fail of 1886 the firm of Gard- 
ner & Esies employed ouly union men, and 
the most amicabie relations existed be- 
tween the firm and the organization. In 
September of that vear the firm hired a 

_ mew foreman—one Hart—who was known 
to the men us an expert in disorganizing 
shops. They sent a committee to the firm 
tocomplain. The firm assured the com- 
mittee that there was no intention to break 
up the organization in the shop, and asked 
them to sive Harta chance before refus- 
ing to work under him, The committee 
reported back to the “crew,” as the em- 
ployes ma shoe factory are called, who 
decided to lav the matter over for a month 
to see how Hart would act. At the end of 
the month, nothing having occurred, the 
“crew” faid it over for two months 
more. Duringe these two months, and in 
the absence of both members of the firm, 

Hart discharged cone of the ‘crew? who 
hae been empiloved by the firm for four 
years, and was a good, steady and sober 
workman, but was active in organization 
affairs. Suspecting that this was the be- 
ginning of an attempt to disorganize the 
shop. the “crew” sent a committee to Hart 
to jearn wiiy their associate had been dis- 
charged. Hart informed them that it was 
for stealins. They then demanded that he 
should be prosecuted or reinstated. He 
was reinstated. On the return of Mr. 
Gardner, some weeks later, the man was 
again discharged. The committee of the 
“crew” again asked the reason and were 
again informed thai it was for stealing. 
Doubting that this was the motive, they 
asked Mr. Gardner if he would confer with 
@ district conmitice of the Knighis of 
Labor. He said he would, but before the 
committee came Hart locked out the en- 
Gre shop. When the committee (consist- 
ing of Gill and his associates, who up 
te this time had nothing to do with the 
matter} arrived, they found the “crew” 
lecked out and also found that the “crew,” 
baving been iocked out by Hart. 
bad voted not to return to work 
unt Lart owas dischurged. This 
was the situation when Gills com- 
mittee met a 
ployers’ union. The two committees jointly 
inquired into the case of the discharged 
workman on the charge of stealing—three 
in each committee. When the vote was 
faken it stood four for acquittal and two 
for guilty; but as soon as that result wa 
amnounced one of the employers’ com- 
mittee protested that he had made a mis- 
take in voting for acquittal, and so the vote 
was made three to three. After this the 
employers cammiitee wanted to know on 
what terms. the old employes could be 
brought back to work and were told by 
Gil’s commiiiee that it conld be done 
only on condition of Hart’s discharge. 
Theemplovers then asked if Hart could get 
work elsewhere, and were informed that 
no Knight of Labor could work with him 
and reniain a member of the organization. 
These are the facis which constitute the 
crime of Gill and his associates. 

They were charged with conspiring to 
{injure trade and commerce and to prevent 
_ by means cf threats a workman from pur- 

suing bis trade. On writ of habeas cor- 
pus the question of jaw was yeviewed by 
Jadge Barrett, who heid that the facts 
made out 2 crime. On appeal to the gen- 
eral term cf ea supreme court Judge Bar- 
gett was sustained. Tie case was then 
taken to the court of appeals. Inasmuch 
as this question had never been before 

that court, and as it was one of great im- 
portance to thousands of people, it was 
supposed that the court of appeals would 
make an exposition of the law which 
would be a cuide in ali simiiar cases. But 
this the court of appeals failed todv. So 
it happens that one of the most important 


cases ever passed upon by that court does |! 


pot go into its published records as a 
definite precedent for future reference. 

This is probably the first time in the his- 
tory of the court that a new question has 
“been disposed of in this summary and 
autocratic manner. 


But inasmuch as the facts in the case 
were undisputed, and the court of appeals 
had determined that they made out a 
crime, the defendants were advised to plead 
guilty, which they did; and upon the re- 
quest of their counsel and the recommen- 
dation of the district attorney, sentence 


like committee of the em-- 
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was suspended by the recorder. Strangely 
enough, this eminently fair disposition of 
the case has called down upon the heads 
of the officials responsible for it the most 
violent denunciations from certain news- 
papers that were mild in comment or 
wholly silent when the Standard oil con- 
spirators of Buffalo, whose conspiracy 
involved arson, were let off with a nominal 
fine. 


—_— -.- 


Every member of the court of appeals 
who sat when that decision was made is 
morally responsible for the refusal of the 
court to submit its reasons. That refusal, 
contrary as it was to all precedent, was a 
deliberate insult to the people of the state, 
and it would be a perfectly legitimate and 
commendable exercise of the political fran- 
chise to condemn it at the polls whenever 
the judges guilty of it’ come up for re- 


election. 
a 4 


“GOOD GOD, GOOD DEVIL.” 

In the hands of Christian teachers the 
gospel of things as they are becomes a 
queer evangel. It is an attempt to recon- 
cile the immovable body and the irresisti- 
bie force; to condemn evil and perpetuate 
it; to justify the loving kindness of God, 
and avoid saying anything offensive to 
the devil. Poverty isa fearful thing, and 
we ought to get rid of it—but not now. 
Excessive riches are a terrible snare, but 
for goodness sake, don’t do anything to 
interfere with their accumulation—just 
yet. The majority of mankind have a 
very unhappy time of it here on earth; 
but that is only a providential preparation 
for the ae time theyll have herewfter. 
Above all, don't touch anything. Such is 
the curious gospel we are offered in the 
name of Fim, whose chief teaching wien 
on earth was how to abolish poverty. 

Here, for example, is the Christian 
Cnion quoting Professor Huxley's state- 
ment that throughout industrial Europe 
there is not asingle large manufacturing 
city which is free from a vast mass of 
people whose condition is one of wretched 
poverty. “and from a still greater mass 
who, living just at the edge of a social 
swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it 
by anv lack of demand for their produce; 
and where with every addition to the 
population, the multitude already sunk in 
the pit and the number of the host sliding 
toward it continually increase.” And on 
this it offers the following comment: 

Is there exaggeration in this picture? Per- 
haps. {It may be suid that Professor Huxley 
is looking at the derk side only, and that be 
describes a condition of things in tie old 
cities of the old worid where feudalism still 
remains, not the condition of -things in happy 
and prosperous America. Nevertheless, let 
any man walk threugh the lower wards of 
New York city; let him stand face to face 
with the conflict of life as it takes place 
in the hundreds of American homes; Iet him 
stand behind the decor and listen to the baying 
of the wolf that is not far from many an 
American housel.oid, and he will recogniz2 
truth in the picture, if not the absolute truth 
of the picture; and fur America as truly, if 
nut in as large a measure, as for Europe. “But 
there is another side tu this picture. Mr. 
Huxley shows us only the wrong side of the 
loom; for the pattern we must look on the 
ether side. 


There are deeper sorrows that enter into 


our life than any of those which reach us 


through government or industry. It is no 
great affliction tu be poor, and no great bless- 
ing to be riche No key of gold will lock the 
door against the incoming of death. No 
handkerchief of mest luxurious pattern wiil 
Wipe away all tears from the eyes. There is 
searcely a home into which this issue of the 
Christian Union will go at whose door that 
angel bas not knecked that never can be bar- 
red cut; and if such a hume there is, we all 
know that sooner or later they tuo will hear 
his fuotsteps on the walk and know that the 
time of their grief has come. _Eut these bur- 
dens and sorrows that bring not happiness but 
pain, not peace but conflict, bring the greater 
cood. If we are put in life to be hi appy, some- 
body has made a great mistake, and life is ill 
organized Tor its end; not so if we are put into 
life thav ont of life manhood and womanboud 
may be developed. The very chisel that 
tinakes the chips fv makes the mano and the 
woman out of the marble. 


The same issue of the Christian Union 
that contains this pleasant preachment in- 
forms us that one of the editors of that 
paper “sailed for Antwerp on Wednesday 
morning by the steamer Noordland of the 
Red Star line, and will spend his outing 
mainly along the Rhine and in Switzer- 
jand, whence he will report his journey- 
ings at frequent intervals to the readers of 
the Christian Union.” If instead of 
“sailing for Antwerp on Wednesday 
morning” this editor had found himself 
compelled to move with his family into two 
rooms of a tenement house; if he had 
been compelled to see those dear to him 
die, knowing full well that a “key of gold” 
tcould “lock the door against the incom- 


1 ing of death;” if he could only get it; if 


he had been condemned to ail the other 
and far worse horrors of helpless poverty; 
would the Christian Uniou still tell us 
thus jauntily that ‘it is no great affliction 
to be poor, and no great blessing to be 
rich?’ We doubt it. 

And having thus given the “good devil” 
side of its contradictory gospel, and ex- 
plained that poveriy isn’t such a bad 
thing after all, seeing that “if we are put 
in life to be happy, somebody made a 
great mistake,” the Christian Union 
takes up the “good God” side after this 
fashion: 

We are not advocating the present indus- 
trial system. We have indicted it before; 
we shall again; we dv indict it here and now. 
We shall battle against it as long as we live, 
for its injustice and cruel wrong. But the in- 
justice and the wrong of the present social 
system lie not in that competition which puts 
every man on his nerve, and stirs every fiber 
of his blood, and calls forth every power of 
his muscle. The man that is born with an 
iron spade in bis hand is far better off than 
the man that is born with a golden spoon in 
his mouth. What we demand in the name of 
Christ and of humanity is not the abolition of 
competition, but such changes in the industrial 
system that competition shall always give a 


justand adequate reward, that every man 
shall be able to do what God bas told him 


_armory of evil. 


do—earn his bread by the sweat of his iia How: 
tbat every man shall have some opportunity 
left in the toil of life for the development of 
his affections and his intellect. But this will 
cone, not by means of being fed froma public 
trough, but by every man’s having an oppor- 
tunity to put forth all the energy that he can 
exercise, and a fair and equal reward for all 
the toil that he puts forth. 


Does this mean anything? Is the 
Christian Union willing to lend its power- 
ful aid to secure to every man ‘‘an oppor 
tunity to put forth all the energy that he 
can exercise?” It’s a very simple matter. 
Man’s industrial energy can be exercised 
on the material provided by nature, and 
on nothing else. Wealth is wrought by 
labor out of land; it can be produced 
illimitably, but in no other way. Will 
the Christian Union help to secure to 
labor the freedom to use the land? Oh 
dear, no! The problem must be solved in 
some very different fashion—just what 
fashion the Christian Union isn't at all 
prepared to say, but it will keep on “doing 
battle” just the same. In such a contest 
there is no danger of anybody striking 
back. 


The simple truth is that poverty, so far 
from being an instrument of good, or- 
dained by a beneficent Creator, is the keen- 
est and most efficient weapon in the whole 
Its existence is a constant 
menace to society—a chronic blasphemy 
against God. Itis the fruitful parent of 
death, and crime, and sin. It is the per- 
sistent and victorious foe of religion. It 
owes its existence to a robbery, and it can 
be swept away bv a simpleact of justice. 
And when the Christian Union tells us 
that “it is no great affliction to be poor,” 
and that “theseburdens and sorrows bring 
the greater good,” it simply denies the 
love and justice of the Almighty. The im- 
movable body will not be reconciled to the 
irresistible rorce. Justice and injustice 
can never occupy the same throne. The 
gospel of things as they are is a patent ab- 
surdity. 


SOME FIGURES FROM THE CENSUS. 

In the census of 1880, Vol. H, page 17, 
is a table of thirty-seven manufacturing 
industries which turn out, each, an annual 
product of the value of $30,000,000 or 
more, including the cost of material. In 
the table are given the average number of 
hands employed in each industry, amount 
paid in wages in the census year, value of 
material used and value of product. Of 
these industries some are highly protected, 
others unprotected because they are not 
capable of being protected, and others 
which in some branclies are protected, but 
in the main are unprotected or incapable 
of being protected. In the following list 
the wages paid in several of the most repré- 
sentative highly protected industries are 
compared with the wages paid in represen- 
tative industries of the other two classes. 
In computing the average wages, the total 
amount paid in wages is divided by the 


average number of hands employ ed: 


l. HIGHLY PROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 
Number Average 
of bands. wages. 

Machine MaKing......pececeeseecceees M5351 $155 
Tron and St@eh.... ccc ceec ees cesceeseee 140,978 3593 
Agricultural implements..........06 39,3°0 335 
Silk goods, ete 31,357 292 
Men’s clothiage...c..c. cece ceeceeseee 169,813 256 
Cotton goods.......26. weet aoee es wesice 185,342 245 
Suw MIS... ccc ccce cece ence ces ceewsee Lat yI0O 215 


Average WaAges.......... Sccistee Sealine see a weeeeee S321 
2. UNPROTECTED, OR SLIGHTLY PROTECTED. 
Printing and publishing. 58.478 $522 
Marble aid stunework. 21,471 on BAT 
Carpenter 54,133 “434 
Bake Peis ccssteesebees secdeweces 22,483 ©. 419 
Carringes and wagons....... seeeseee 45,094 418 
Sluughiering and meat packing.... 0 297 © 
Blacksmithing ........6- secresescccess 04,026 


Cee ree mes sere ssesacese® 


AVETALC WASHES... cece sce ce cee n ce cec ences erat 
The highly protected men who saw the 
highly protected lumber with highly pro- 
tected sawing machinery, it will be seen, 
get $215 a year for so doing. The statistics 
for this sawed lumber industry are inter-. 
esting in other respects. Thus, the total 
amount paid in wages was $31,840,000; the 
cost of material was $146,155,000; together 
these two items make $178,600,000. The 
total product was $233,268,000. Substract- 
ing cost of wages and material from the 
value of product we find that $55,268,000 
went to the employers and mill owner, or 
$24,000,000 more than the amount paid in 
wages, 

We give these figures for what they are 
worth, without putting fhuch faith in cen- 
sus figures, or arguments founded upon 
them, though the protectionists see fit to 


‘ do so—whenever the figures suit them. 


But that the average rate of wages is lower 
in the protected than in the unprotected 
industries, is undeniable. This is due 
mainly to the character of those industries, 
and to the fact that employers in them are 
4e largest importers and users of ‘for- 
eign pauper labor;” but it nevertheless dis- 
poses of the argument that protection 
raises Waes. 


The Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph urges 

some electrician to invent a sewing 
machine motor. Ye gods of protection, 
what wickedness has broken out in Pitts- 
burg! <A sewing machine would make 
cheaper shirts, and cheaper shirts would 
make cheaper sewing women! Is not this 
the creed of the protectionist? Where is 
Kelley? Where is Randall? Where is Jar- 
rett? The Chronicle-Telegraph must be 
disciplined, or its readers will begin to 
think! 


A fatal admission is made by the Read- 
ing, Pa., Herald in noting Chicago's ad- 
vantage over the east in the manufacture 
of iron. The reason, it says, is hard to 
find; ‘‘but reason or no reason, it seems 
destined to gobble up the markets of the 
west and to be a successful and formidable 
rival to the old and weli established manu- 
facturing centers of the east.” And yet 
Chicago has no natural gas, as Pittsburg 
has; her wages are higher than wages in 
Pittsburg, and there is no protective tariff 
to keep her products out of competition 


to| with the products of Pittsburg’s pauper 


b 
» 


labor. There is a screw loose somewhere. 
Perhaps it is what is by courtesy knowa 
as the “protection philosophy. 


The Detroit Evening News wants to 
learn whether the democratic congressmen 
who have done their level best to diminish 
the effectiveness of the Mills bill are ‘‘to be 
sent back to continue in congress their re- 
sistance to the principles of the message 
and to the oft repeated promises of their 
party?” We hope not. 


One Henry H: Houston of Philadelphia, 
a director of the Pennsylvania railroad 
company, has made a profitable study of 
the land question. He secured a belt of 
farming land from a quarter of a mile to a 
mile in width and extending from Bryn 
Mawr through Chestnut hill to the New 
‘York division of the Pennsylvania road. 
A railroad to be operated by the Pennsy}- 
vania is now to be run through this strip. 
Of course the railroad will immensely in- 
crease the desirableness of Mr. Houston’s 
tract of land, and it is expected, according 
to the Philadelphia Times, that what he 
“bought for from $150 to $500 per acre 
will bring away up in the thousands.” 


As an indication of the advance of opin- 
ion toward accepting the single tax, an 
incident which occured during Graham 
McAdam’s address at the the Reform club 
last week is worthy of note. The Reform 
club has consisted for the most part of 
the conservative type of tariff reducers; 
but, though it is scarcely six months old, 
the single tax leaven has worked so well 
that Mr. McAdam was most vigorously 
applauded when he said that a protective 
tax on wood and iron benefited, net the 
laborer, but the owners of the mines and 
forests. And Mr. Wilbur referred seo fre- 
quently and in such a way to wood, iron, 
coal, etc., as ‘““Gud-given materials” as to 
create a strong impression that he had al- 
ready asked himself to whom God gave 
these materials and discovered the true 
answer. 


Ry 
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The attempt of gold basis republicans to 
divert votes from the democratic ticket 
because Thurman opposed the credit 
Strengthening act, is like a two edged 
sword, and republicans may find it to be a 
dangerous plaything. = 


The Press, if may we use the expression, 
goes the whole hog. Some folks like spare 
ribs, while others prefer ham; some have 
a weakness for jowl (with turnip greens), 
some are fond of sausages, some take te 
pickled pigs’ feet, and some again are con- 
tent with bacon. . But the Press, in a truly 
catholic spirit, devours the whole animal, 
and finds bristles and chitlings as succulent 
and digestible as head cheese and crack- 
ling. When it says a thing is good it isn’t 
afraid to say it’s all good—every part of 
it, and all the way through. 

That duty on wool, for example. Most 
protectionist papers tell about the im- 
mense benefits that the duty oa wool con- 
fers on the men who have wool te sell— 
and discreetly stop there. But the Press 
isn't that kind of a paner. To its mind 
the duty on wool is a boon not only to the 
wool seller, but to the wool buyer as well. 
Like the quality of mercy, it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes. It’s a good 
thing all round. Thus, after telling us that 
the increase in the weight of fleeces from 
two to five pounds ‘‘is almost wholly 
traceable to the duty on wool,” the Press 
goes on: 

And the benefit did not cease here. 
this system a woolen industry has been devel- 
oped iu this country in a brief period which in 
anuual output almost rivals the woolen and 
worsted industry of England. From a de- 
pendence cn Great Britain for woolen goods 
we have developed our own manufactures, 
until to-day our blankets, our flannels, our 
worsteds, our Wooiens and our dress goods 
compare favorably in quality and price with 
those made in Yorkshire. The prices of these 
goocs (and the Press has the samples and the 
price for a series of years) have steadily de- 
clined and the consumer has been greatly 
benefited. 

Down goes the pig, trotters, tusks and 
all, Gobble—gobble—gulp—the Press has 
swallowed him. And if the exigencies of 
the protection cause demanded it, the 
Press wouid doubtless swear that the 
surest way to make a one cent journal suc- 
cessful is to double the cost of the paper 
used in printing it. 


A Branch Free Trade Club in Harlem. 

The free traders of Harlem, whose organ- 
ation has already been mentioned in Tax 
STANDARD, have concluded to work as a 
branchot the free trade club, under the title 
of ‘The New York free trade club, thirteenth 
congressional district branch.” In addition 
to the officers previously chosen, Mr. Martin 
Battle has been elected treasurer. The club 
has secured permanent headquarters, which 
will be open every night, at Muller’s hall, 161 
East 125th street. Most of the meinbers have 
taken active part in the single tax move- 
ment. It is proposed to push the free trade 
fight by every. possible means, especially by 
helping to re-clect Cleveland and Congress- 
man Ashbel P. Fitch, the republican tariff re- 
former, who represents the Thirteen district. 
The regular meeting night is Tuesday of each 
week, and the club wiil be glad to receive 
visitors on this or any other night. There 
will probably be cther branch organizations 
of the free trade club, organized in the 
various congressional districts of this city. 


In a Washington Territery Town. 
Port ANGELES, W. T., June 19.—We had the 
pleasure last Sunday evening of listening to 
a lecture from our best speaker, Venier 
Valdo, on the tariff issue. After the lecture 
a@ single tax club was formed with Robert 


‘Shields for president, Miss M. Hammond 


secretary and its: M. A. McLennan treas- 
urer. 

I inclose $1.85 for single tax literature. 

Mr. Valdu starts out to-day on a propa- 
ganda tour of the Pacific coast. He will de- 


vote his whole time and attention to the 


work during the campaign. . 
Marcia HAMMOND, Secretary. © 


Under. 


CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 


The fund has grown somewbat this week; 
but the demand for Stannazps and tracts 
suitable for campaign work s growing faster 
still. Up tothe present date we have sent 
out §,789 four-weeks’ subse-sptions to the paper, 
besides nearly 6,000 specally selected tracts 
and a large number of single copies of THE 
Stanparp. The distribution is not made care- 
lessly or at random. . Every subscription has 
gone to some person who we have good reason 
to believe is in a frame cf mind to listen to 
the truth; and the tracts and single papers 
have been intrusted to friends of the cause, 
who can be relied on to make an efficient dis- 
tribution. 

Tbe balance to the credit of the fund is now 
less than $200. At the rate at which applica- 
tions for recruit subscriptions and literature are 
coming iu, this balance will soon be exhausted; 
and the work must stop unless sufficient money 
is provided tomaintainit. STANDARD readers 
should bear in mind that we have at present 
an opportunity for disseminating our ideas 
such as has never before presented itself. 
More and more every day men are turning to 
the discussion of economic questions, seeking 
to discover the true law of wages, attacking 
or defending the protectionist system and 
going to the roct of things as they never did 
before. Under such circumstances THE STaNnD- 
ARD and THE STANDARD tracts are eagerly 
welcomed and carefully studied. It rests 
with our readers to say to what extent the 
work of propaganda shall be pushed. 

The following subscriptions to the fund for 
special circulation of THe Stanparp ‘during 
the presidential campaign have been received 
this week: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., single tax men, 

by Wiliiam C. Alero {on account), . $: 
Investizator, Cleveiand,O., . . . 

F. 8. Churchill, Burhngton, Iowa, . 
Anonymous, New York, . . . . 
Albert O. Young, , Tuckahoe, N. _¥., : 


ot 


Ww awd 
“SESS 


6 RS 


Previously acknowledged, | . 


ue 


Totaltodate ... . - $1,583 531 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, 12.—Inc!losed please find 
a ten dollar note for a year’s subscription to 
THE StanbarD to be mailed to the inclosed 
address, five dollars to be applied to the 
“Campaign fund8’ and the remainder for doc- 
uments per the accompanying order. 
“INVESTIGATOR.” 


BURLINGTON, Iowa, July 10.—I inclose $10 
in ail of the great cause. Please send THE 
STANDARD for six months to persons wamed 
0b inclosed slip, and use the remainder of re- 
mittance Where you think it will do the most 
good. 

In traveling about I find the evolution of 
ideas going on rapidly; but we must hasten 
the growth until the evolution takes on the 
form of a revolution. * 

A graduate of the university of Michigan 
said meto yesterday: ‘Our class at college 
studied: ‘Progress and Poverty,’ and althougzh 
few accepted its conclusions, we all were 
forced to believe that speculation in land is 
a great evil, and that land does not bear its 
just proportion of taxes. I am in favor of 
increasing the tax on land, particularly upon 
that held for speculation.” 

I am inclined to believe that these half 
converted men are doing quite as much good 
as the outspoken advocates of the single tax, : 
who are so far'in advance of current theught. 

’ FRANK 3S. CHURCHILL. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., July 1%.—Inclosed 
find a list of one hundred. names and my 
check for fifty dollars. -We intend to send 
you fifteen dollars more as soon as we can 
conveniently coliect the same. This money 
is subscribed by the friends of THE STANDARD 
1u this city, because they are pleased with the 
course the paper is taking i in the canvass now 
going on. The cause of tariff refurm is one 
that gains friends mvre and more as it be- 
comes better understood. The old humbug 
that the way to make a people rich is to tax 
them by means of a tariff is rapidly being 
strangled to death. Higher prices simply 
mean that the things we waut will be barder 
to get. Every consumer ottght to be abie. to 
understand that fact. Mr. Blaine said in hs 
Paris letter: “If the price of whisky is cheap- 
ened its consumpiion will be enermously in- 
creased.” The sume law holds good as to the 
necessaries of life. The cheaper they are the 
more of them we can get to consume. When 
the consumption is increased there isa de- 
mand for iaborers to replace the articles con- 
sumed, and wages tend to increase. When 
consumption is lessened ty advancing prices, 
over supply soon dismisses labor and the rate 
of wages declines. Jt thus becomes apparent | 
how a reduction of the. tariff reduces the price 
of commodities, the reduced. price increzses 
consumption, the increased consumption de- 
mands labor, the demand for werkers makes 
inigher wages. With more to buy with and 
with lower prices the condition of the labor- 
ing part of the community will be-greatly 
benelited. The business of the world will not 
be injured by being placed on the basis of 
justice and fairness to all. 

Witirax C. ALBRO. 


Where Will They Stop? 

A list of all the recorded mortgages forthis 
city aud vicinity is given every week in the 
Real Estate Record and Guide. The issue. of 
July 7 bas the mortgages for the week ending 
July 5, and under a separate heading, as. 
usual, is a list of chattel mortgages on salvon: 
fixtures; that is, the mortgages given by the 
saloon keepers to their creditors. For this 
week, which is taken at random: there were 
eichty-pine of these mortgages in. New York 
city alone. They are almost all held by the 
great brewing firms and companies, the 
Ehrets, Rupperts, Doelgers, Schaefers. aud 
others. ; 

TLe fact is, these great brewing concerns. 
are more or less interested in a large pro 
portion of tbe saloon businesses in this city. 
A man who wants tosturt a saloon goes to 
one of these companies and makes an agree- 
ment to use their beer. In return the com- 
pany either advances bim money to fit up his 
piace or sends itsown carpenters and cab- 
inet makers and painters, who fit the place up 
for him. Then a chattel mortgage cn the 
fixtures is given to the brewing house, and 
the saloon keeper starts in. If he succeeds 
and pays off his mortgage, which is getting 
to be a more and more doubtful contingency 
every year, he will probably continue to take 
the same beer as at first, as. his customers 
have then become accustomed to it. If he 
fails the brewer gets somebudy else to take 
his place or else takes away the fixtures, 

One of the largest of the brewers of this: 
city practically runs the excursion resort 
which has recently come into favor—Bowery 
Bay beach. The story is that he did nut get 
his share of the patronage at Coney island, 
Rockaway and other resorts, and so he de- 
termined to have a resort of his own. It is 
succeeding probably beyond his exvectation, 
for the fare is moderate and the journey a 
pleasant one. Other brewing houses have 
smaller places, picnic grounds and gardens in 


the city, and when the final great united con- 


expectane ve 


ple cores, bones 


horse doetor is called. in. 


“a5 One Can muster, are beit 


has 
“Cruelty to children at fashionable. watering - 


solidated beer brewing combine comes into 
existence, it will be a thoroughly representa- 
tive industry, worthy the support of any pro= 
tectionist. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Notwithstanding the autumnal coolness of 
the days and. nights town life 1s virtuaily 
dead. Scearcely a “familiar face is visible in the 
park or at Delmnonico’ s, and club windows are 
naturally deserted, as there is nothing piquant 
or interesting to be seen from them. The 
watering places are still in a state of quiet 
The time has not come for 
gayeties to begin, and cottagers at Newport, 
Lenox and Bar Harbor are en joying the re- 
pose that they have fairly earned after the 
tumult of the winter and the annual wrestling 
with refractory houseluld elements which are 
apt to interfere with the geniai pleasantness 
of the spring.—_{New York Sun. 


Many of the factories hereabout, beside the 
elauss and carpet factories and not a few larze. 
business establishments, have their doors: 
closed or half elosed sc this season of the — 
year on account cf tne duliness that prevails. 
—jNew York Sun. 


Gold loops set with from one to three dia-— 
monds each are one of the new things ia hair-. 
pins, and sometimes cust.a small fortune. The 
comb, when used at all, takes thegshape of a 
small side comb with fine teeth, used to bold 
in place the French puffsand rolls. It is made 
of oxy dized suver; often, when one cam 
afford it, of gold, with elaborate pierced work. 
on top, and “jeweled to. buoct; $200 is not toe 
much to pay for one of these elerant trifles. 
A comb, not a large one, with designs of roses 
in pierced Work running over @ tr rellis, made 
to order by a Bre sadway firm for Mrs. Whit- 
ney, could not be duplicat ed for $250. Some 
of the newest things in this line are mada 
from the new uixture of gold and silver,- 
which is in jeweiry circles just now all the go. 


Mrs. George Gould hasa curious fancy for 
having all Ler dainty siiken undergarments of 
oue shade, and the culor she most prefers-is 
pale tan. She is clothed from top to toe im. 
thut color. It was she who drst introduced. 
in this country the tan Suede shoe, and with 


them she wears stockings of exactly thesame — 
Her. 
under atinents come by the dozen in big: : 


shede, sikeur-ana beautifully clocked. 
buxes from Paris folded in tissue paper and 
tied up with satin ribbons. They run through | 
a gamut of. paic shades, but six out of every 
dugen will be that pale tan hue so becoming 
to an olive-skinned, dark-haired woman. They 
ure Wreug bt with the most exquisite whise. 
silk needle work und every edge crisped with 
finest laces. With them come corsets. from 
Werth’s own corsetiere to perfectly match | 


euch shade. and these are aiso embroidered _ 


and laced. Lady Dudley, the famous English 
beauty, who is as white as a pord lily, always. 
wears black silk underclothes, black silk stock=-... 
ings and is one of the few English women 
whose feet are pretty and delicate enough to. 
Wovd velvet moliere shoes.—[New York 
orld. : ? 


A woman with two sick children was 
allowed to. perish in East Minneapolis, Der: 
cause of the lack of the necessaries of hife.—= 
[St. Paul Globe. 


Mahala Jones, agirl of sixteen years, was 
taken out of a disreputable house on Market. 
street, St. Louis, afew days ago by a police 

officer: The giri’s parents live at Carlinville, | 
1ll., which place she left about nine months. 
ayo, coming to this city to obtain employ- 
ment. For several weeks past she could not 
secure a position, and entered the above 
house. She was locked up. 


A Broadway haberdasher boasts that amam — 
cannot be properly equipped for a summer 
sojourn at the three or four fashionable re- 
sorts at an expense of less than 31,500. He 
excludes from this estimate the cost of hats, 
shves, couts, Waistcvats and trousers. In the 
outlit which this purveyor to Brummels re- 
cently prepared for one of his. patrons wer@ 
white silk breakfast shirts at twenty-five dol- 
lars each, embroidered night robes at one 
hundred and litty dollars and monogrammed 
hose at ten dollars a pair. This is ‘what the 
huberdasher means by ‘properly equipped.” 
—[New York Herald. - 


Willie Wal! is a brother. of. the brilliant 
Berry, and his specialty is pants. His tailor 
hi as just sued him and. obtained judgment for 

$3,056.69, which is. What it cost Willie to us 
supplied with pants, conts and vests durin 
the lust eighteen meuatks. 


‘The State Journal of Parkersburg, W. Va, 
tellsof aman in that town, by the. name: o 
Flem. Boyle, who hives in a room in. the: ol 
Spencer building. He has a wife and four 
children, the youngest. only about two 
weeks old, who. are in an almost starving 
condition. A few days: azo three of the chil- 
dren were seen on Ann. street. picking up a 
and refuse of all kinds, and 
trying to eat them. Officer Nolan happened. 
along and took one of the children into Wild’: 
and gave it a basket fe provisions to take, 
home. pat 


The steady advancei in methods of treating 
horses ‘and caring for their health is nate- 
worthy. Afast trotter or-ruaner receives all: 
the care and attention which men can gives 
‘Heis tended like an infant. His food is in-” — 
spected and measured. If he is “off feed,” a. 
If be becomes | too.” 
healthy, he is trained down. There are horse 
dentists who file and fill the teeth, as fora 
humau being. The latest. wrinkle, however, i 
isa Turkish bath for horses, in W “hich they are 
put through the same sweuting and cooling 
processes as human. beings. Such a bath is 
run in connection with a stable up town and. 
its patronuge has become targe and profitable. 


At the watering place dances it will seem. 
this summer as if women were trying ta 
emulate the West Indiun ladies who hang 
cages of fireflies in their draperies... Loose 
diamonds, not necessarily large, but as many 
honnted. on wire 
to fasten iu all the loopings of white skirts to” 
glisten with every motion of the body in the 
waltz. sin evening gown of this sort tried on 
by ils pretty owner the other day was com 
posed of sbeer India musiin which | 
a mist-hanging over cascades. of tire. 


The Women’s humane society. of St. Louis 


recently taken up: the subject. of 


places.” At-the last-meeting a Mrs. Todd 
stated that she had receutly “beea urged ta 


lay before. the -society information in regard 
to the cruel und even. heartiess manner: 


which many sectety weinen treated theirin- 


fants, giving them over to the care of nurses ~ 
and paying no attention to them. whatever | 
for-weeks ato time.: 
the sun on the hot sand ut the beach sometimes. 

for hours and no heed pric by the. nurses to- 
them cries. She had heard these stories from 

several: ladies, amon them Mrs. Captain 

Lindsley and Mrs. Nannie Wright, and she - 
Bateed with them that the attention of the 

public shouid be calied to the cruelty and 

abuse corrected if pussible. 


A writer in the Epoch ‘says that looking out 
of the cflice w 
long tine of Italians trudging wearily across _ 

Thion square aud up Fourth avenue. The | 
thera smeter was in the eighties. On inquir- 
inv, be funnd that the'men were tramping to 
Westchester - county. frem. Castle garden. 
They bad just landed, and the “boss” wha 
hired them, in order . ‘to save a few cents. 
apiece in car fare, made them walk the en- 


tire distance with all their possessions on their 
backs. — 


A respectable looking German appeared be- 
fore Magistrate Gripp in Pittsburg the other 
day aud enid he wanted to be committed to 
the work house for six months. When asked 
‘for a reason why this should be done, he said 
he wished to bea baker: hearing that one was. 
wanted at the work lfouse, he ‘determined to 
have himself committed there for six moaths 
that he might serve an apprenticeship. Ib 
was the only opportunity open to. him. 
justice committed him .as requested, and the 


German thanked him ‘warmly. 
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rack rented tenement house property in 
New York would be somewhat amused at = sare 
su ion that they should make things { New York, Where High Wages are Paid, 
ce ie gee : rarer and human Competes with Massachusetts Where Low 
; et avian , : Wages are Prid. i 
: same as in : 
Leen al agai g beige g to sup- New York, July 14.—I am continually told 
port an Trishinan the Scully t énants will by protectionists that a country, state or lo- 
henceforth work to support an American, | C@!!ty paying high wages cannot profitably 
on several Americans; which may be a send goods into another country, state or 
, = “i a 5 

salve to their patriotism, but will be mighty locality paying low wares. If they would 
oor medicine for their pockets. stop counting wages by the day or week and 
P If Mr. Scullv’s tenants are discontented ascertain the cost of raw materials, and com- 
why should th ey insist so strenously on pare quality and quantity cf goods produced, 
eliminating Mr. § cully? Why don’t they they would be able to speak more correctly. 
a away “th sara The prairies of Massachusetts is the bunner state for shoe 
Tlinois are broad and thinly settled. Why | manufacturing. There wages are less per 
: ; nave Mr. Scully | Pall and expenses are less per pair than in 
ae : a ange ae ae ee Fe fos me this city, and yet in @everal factories here 
Deer VANE OUl Ok DIS: eee acre. shoes are made for Massachusetts. In the 
himself? Ifthey were to clear out in a shop where I work shues for six Massachu- 
body, and refuse to do any more work for | setts cities are made. These cities are our 
Mr. Scully unless he paid them for it, | best customers. I have often been told by 
Mr. Scully would be in a pretty fix. | protectionists that there is something about 

Why don’t they do something of that this they donot understand, _ ; 
kind? Simply because every acre of Illi- | We have a factory here which works ex- 
nois’ prairies has an owner, Who can say elusively for the city trade. We have others 
io thani. and dees cic to them You shal] | “hich make the same liwe of goods for the 
nat apply Sulit ees to ihe ail as ee whole country. But in the slack seasons, 
you consent to give me a proper share of 


which come twice a year, the “city” factory. 
7’ | closes for eight or ten weeks, while the others 
the product. And because, moreover, if | close for only two or three. 
they were to strike work for Mr. Scully, The Press, in an editarial some time ago, 


MEN AND THINGS. TELLING FIGURES. 
Mrs. Wehseck is the widowed mother of 
three children, and resides at 326 East 
Thirty-eighth street, ir this city. There 
save a great many other people living at 
the same address, for the building is a five 
story tenement house, and Mrs. Webseck’s 
share of it is smail. She occupies a room, | 
# cupboard, and a passage way. The room 
is ten by fifteen feet, the cupboard is just 
large enough to hold a bed, and the pas- 
sageway is six feet long by three or four 
feet wide. For this accommodation Mrs. 
‘Webseck pays eleven dollars a month. 

Mrs. Webseck is a Bohemian by birth. 
Before she came to this country she was a 
pauper laborer of Europe. Now she is a 
highly protected American workwoman. 
She works at making cigars for Messrs. 
Jacoby & Bookman, and gets $3.50 a thou- 
sand for making them. She can make 
about 1,500 cigars a week when work is 
plentiful. In slack times her production is 

- more limited. 

Mrs. Webseck is a model tenant. Her 
went is always paid punctuaily in ad- 
‘wance. This, however, is not a proof of 
Mrs. Webseck’s financial uprightness, but 
results from the fact that Messrs. Jacoby 
& Bookman are the owners of the tene- 
ment house in which she lives, and are 
_e@areful to deduct the rent from the money 
@ueher for cigar making. This is con- 
wenient for Messrs. Jacoby & Bookman, 
Dut leaves Mrs. Webseck at times some- 
what short of money. Very short, in 
fact. So short that sie has nothing left 
With which to buy food. Except for the 
nameof the thing, she really might al- 
most as well have remained in Bohemia, 
and been a pauper laborer ail her life. 

Last Saturday Mrs. Webseck had noth- 
ing to eat in the house, and no prospect of 
getting anything. So she sent her little 
daughter Emma, eight years old, out to 
bee. Emma begged in the corridor of the 
Hoffman house; was arrested, locked up 
all night, and tried for her crime before 
Police Justice Patterson in the morring. 
The justice let her go for that once, and a 
World reporter, following her home, 
Jearned the story told above, and dished it 
up, with a few moral reflections about 

- tenement house cigar making, for the de- 
Jectation of the World's readers. 
When tourists visit the crater of Mount 


A Short Speech by Greham McAdam Bris- 
tling with Intormation. 

Graham McAdam talked to the Reform 
‘club Friday night, July 18, about “How to 
talk to other persons about the tariff.” When 
he concluded United States District Attorney 
Mack D. Wilbur of Kings county made a re- 
markable speech which excited great en- 
tbusiasm. Mr. McAdam in his address said: 

Asthe result of many talks with skilled 
artisans I have found that there is a method 
of placing this question of the tariff before 
the minds of workingmen which does not al- 
low evasion. The first thing which interests 
workingmen is the statemert by protectionists 
that the present tariff is necessary to enable 
competition with foreign laborers and manu- 
facturers, and it is unjustly assumed that un- 
less there is such a tariff the American work- 
ingman will be placed on. the same plane as 
the English laborer, or, at worst, with the 
East Indian or Chinaman. The first step, 
therefore, is to rid your hearer’s mind of the 
question of wages. What are the elements 
of competition? The first should be materials. 
These may be divided into metals, fibers 
and wood. The first of these maj be sepa- 
rated again into iron, lead, nickel and tin; the 
second into wool, cotton aud flax; the third 
requires no explauation, for our supply ex- 
ceeds all present demands. Auother of the 
elements of competition is power, which is de- 
rived from coal, water and wind; a third is 

capital, and the fourth wages, which consists 
of food, clothing and shelter. No man ever 
received more than these for wages. These 
thinys tabulated upon a blackboard furnish 
the best exemplification to your audience. It 
gives them a picture which they rarely fail 
to remember. Now comes the question as to 
what the tariff does to enuble us to compete. 
{t sticks duty at once upon all of these ma- 
terials. They are taxed about like this: Iron 
from 40 to 50 per cent, lead from 50 to 60, 
nickel about 45, and tin free. Here’s your 
chance. I illustrate why tin is free. Because 
“We haven’t got it anywhere as vet. But there 
has been some little talk about it being found 
in North Carolina and Maine; and depend 
upon it that as soon as it is broucht to sun- 
light fellows will go to Washington and get 
ittuxed. Thatis what atariffis for. It is to 
enable John Sinith to make more money out 
of his particular little interest. 

Now come down to wood. The duty on 
that is from 10 to 30 per cent; coal 24 to 43 
per cent, water they can’t tax and wind they 
have got to let go free. Here we are then at 
the fourth of the elements of competition. 
The tariff increases the cost of food, clothing, 
and shelter. The tariffis alleged to encour- 
age home industries. What do we wish to 
encourage? Not wood, or coal, or iron, for 
the men who sre benefited there are not the 
laborers, but the ownersof forests and mines. 
Wool! What American workingman is ben- 
efited by the tax on wool? Aud so on with 
the list.. Take a diagram setting forth this 
little problem, such as I have tried to give 
You,-and place it before the workingmen, and 
they will appreciate and understand it. New 
York laboring men are now in a different po- 
sition thun they were four years ago. Since 
then a man whom I respect—but with whom 
I cannot ugree—has come before them avd 
converted them from being sentimental pro- 
tectionists to free traders. Ireferto Henry 
George. (Applause.) You can’t stampede an 
audience of workingmen as you once could 
with the cry of “free trade.” They have ac- 
quired knowledge and enjoy the possession. 

What is called cheap labor is not the thing 
to be feared. In France, a protection coun- 
try, they’ argue differently than we do. 
Their wages are lower than in Eugland, but. 
the French workingman declares this is due 
to the fact that their work is not so good as: 
that of the Englishman. ; 

Here are some figures giving the compara- 
tive amount of wages received in finishing 
raw materials: 


SOME FACTS ASGUT SHOES. 


there are plenty of wretched men who {| made this recommendation, that ladies should 
would be glad enough to take their places | pot wear imported gwods—“patriotism before 
fashion.” The Press seems not to know. that 
ladies’ fine shoes, “which are largely made 
here, are made from imported goats’ skins, 
under many nauwes; that gentlemen’s fine 
shoes are made cf imported leather; nor that 
inthis branch of labor are employed many 
Blaine republicans who would lose their 

Here isa paragraph clipped from a re- | preseat employment if this recommendation 
cenit issue of the London Star: 


Mr. Balfour is evidently a believer in the 
dcctrine of “unearned increment”—for him- 
self. Stories vlustrative of this belief have 


on Mr. Seully’s terms. 

If the people of Illinois really want to 
get rid of Mr. Scully, let them tax away 
Mr. Scully’s rents. Just at present they 
are only playing at getting rid of him. 


should be carvied out. LThave seen this ques- 
tion from many points, and have concluded 
that the soo-zer trade is allowed to. govern 
itself by its own laws the better it will be for 
been told of Lis Scotch property, but London all. I thind this agitation is just. what is 
toilers will be more interested to hear that he | ®¢eded. Jt will show men the tariff robber 
is also receiving sume of the benefits of their | 294 ultimately the ground pene 
labor and of the ever-widening expansion of oe SEOECS Sapir a 
the metropolis. One of the places which have 203 West Thirty-fourth street. 
felt this influence during the last ten years is Aeron. ee ee oe ae : 
A “Y?vorected’®? Tron Molder las a 
Werds to Say. eer 
Evraz, Pa., July 14.—I am an iron molder by 
trade and have lately came on from Brook- 
lyn, where I had been employed for about six 
tnonths. OF course the usual ‘strike took 


possession of eight acres on the top of Hind- dace against a ten. percent Hecuenonn 
head, near the Portsmouth road, and fenced | “85 and I bad to take the road, Wherever 
it in with a spiked iron railing. Nouse what- | Istopped I could hear people discussing the 
é ae ever bas been made of the land fromthat day | tariff question. I have talked with some 
Vesuvius, they are instructed by the to this, and the railings guard merely the { Very intelligent people who are really afraid 
guide to thrust long strips of paper into | gesolation of an unchecked crop of weeds. | of free trade, but I fofiud that there was little 
the crevices of the ground and draw them | That piece of ground, which its owner hiv; | difficulty in making them see the folly of our 
up ailaligit. Its very amusing, and the 
burning paper is verv pretty. 
pose the crust sheuld break? 


Haslemere. Quite a little colony of Lon- 
doners has grown tip on the sloves of Hind- 
head, and land formerly not worth a shilling 
an acre annually now runs up toa selling 
value of £100 an acre and more. Some teu 
yerrs ago Mr. Bulfour, then a merely erratic 
member of the “Fourth Party,” came into 


Few 


not seen for years, is to-day worth a very | iudirect system of taxation. I invariably 

But sup- | large sum as building land. Its owner ‘sas | Wound up with a single tax argument. From 
done nothing to it; has paid no rates or trixes | What I have seen Tam satistied that this cam- 

for it; and may quite possibly have forzetten | Palgu is ours. - . ; : 

it. Whose lbur has produced this incrtment | Y worked here in the city of .Erie about 

| seven yearsugo. We then had:a prosperous 


of valuc, and to whom should it go? | ; spe 
utd . union, and molders’ wages averaged §3 a 
When a great metropolitan journal, dy 


reaching well toward the 200,000 point in b 
its circulation, puts that kind of news be- 
fore its readers, single tax men raay well 
feel encouraged. 


We are going to have a steamship line 
between New York and the Argentine Re- 
public, after all. Not an American line. It | 
would be too much to expect that. Be- 
cause the American ship builders are a 
feeble folk, who can’t possibiy build ships 
unless the government heips them by 
making them a handsome present for 
every ship they Luild, or giving them a 
good reund sum of monev for every year 
the ship keeps afloat. The shins of the 
new lire are to be built in England and 
run under the Argentine flag. There are sree esgaaes 
to be four of them, and ther are to begin {| has his war, the inmates of British work 
running almost immediately. The Argen- | houses and recipients of British charity, 
tine government guarantees five per cent | 2re to be known as “industrial pension- 


? 


The men for the most part were sensi- 
ie and intelligent. To-day the union is. de- 
moralized, wages are $2.a day, and the men 
are degraded. When I weut into some of 
the shops and spoke to some of these men 
they did noteven raise their heads to look 

A member of the British parliament, | mein the face. Fear has ground out what 
Mr. Broadhurst, has given notice of his in- | little principle they Had in them, and they 
tention to introduce a bill to amend ‘the | bate to see a stranger come into the shop. I 
English language by abolishing the word might cite you many such incidents to back 
up my ussertions. There are moiders ia this 
and other cities who work by the.pieeess iid 

They work from one end.of the week to the 
other without knowiag what they will get in. 
payinent. When pay night comes they have 
to take whatever is given them: If they 
open their. mouths they make themselves 


ee tes eee 


“pauver.” Hereafter, if Mfr. Broadhurst 


aunuzl interest on the capital stock and | ef.” Itis an excellent idea. There is a 
will have control over the rates of freight. | Steat deal in a name. 

Well, a good many of our protectianist 
apostles have been telling us «hat a noble 


Ss liable to discharge. Union men are disliked. 
A strange report comes from Japan to | Such are the fruits of “protection” to Ameri 


the effect that the government is seriously | ¢ao Jabor. 


trade i pe developed with Monte ee ae oantion: ese which Ll nteads|e. SS a ee eele Bil 
trade is. to be Geve:op . : : considering the policy of making Chris- T have laid down the course which I intend Germany........eceeeeereeece sees s 100 100 100 
Video, and have been ccustant in urging | (4, souks. ee oN . to. follow during this campaign. I sball at- | Great Britain... cree 3 a1- 120 
an ig. coniceline tn the” ae oF tianity the national t-eligion by imperial Ree aad Sr nicetines to hear: the 4. Untted States. S63 fk tes ree 
nig | 3 : ; : me tine ear the | United States........... Seen week 
eae cas an Maga 5 YO" | decree. They don't ‘nropose, of course, to | Cee 


an appropriation for a steamship line to 
help it along. Here is the steamship line 
provided. but somehow we haven’t vet 
seen any editorials of congratulation from 
the protecticnist press. But perhaps, 
what they really wanted was not the 
steamship line, but only the appropriation. 


“Wifile one operative in Germany is work- 
ing up 100 pounds of raw material, others in 


protectionist speakers, and, if I can obtain the 
privilege, to ask questions. Allsinugle tax men : 
should uvuil themselves of these opportunities | England and this country are working up 243 
and do likewise. It might be the means of | and 363, respectively. These figures are 
sending away several in the audience with-¢ based uponan actual canvass of the facts. 
our principles ringing in their ears.’ Again, take the figures iu the last census con- 
Send me some tracts. cerning the production of silk in this coun- 
try. It is given as $34,410,463. The tariff 

profit is fifty per cent. Therefore, we pay a 
tribute of $11,000,000 to increase American 
workingmen’s wages. But the same census 
Shows us that only 39,000,000 is paid in wages, 
allowing $2,000,000 additioual to go into the 
indigent manufacturers’ pockets. {Applause.) 


tell the Japanese people to obey Christ's 
laws—to give over the attempt to save 
up treasures upor. earth, to do to each 
other as they wov.ld be done by, to give to 
every one that asvxs of them—there will be 
no nonsense of that kind. . But the stories 
of Jephthah’s daughter and Abraham's in- 
Long. long ago, when Pennsylvania was | terrupted Seer and sg Bde 
‘sianidelare oolone: , necessary to salvation, will be accepte 
Foo the ica ae without question, The rich will be taught Renew made J uly oda abe demo- 
Northampton a piece of land to be used | to be discrinuinating in their charities hog Cae Ge oe _ : wee _ enh 
Specifically for the erection thereon of a {| the poor; the poor will be carefully in- ae pas seceene ae eae ed 
court house, ard for mo other purpose. | structed to thank God that they are poor, hace aap irene cee pe 
The court house never was: built, but the | the duty of saving money—without ne- | of Saat oa eisai BGs REN ners 
county kept possession of the land, proba- | glecting, of course, the proper support of pee ve oes guns oe aneruee 2 lets: 
biy meaning to build the court house next } the church—will be carefully inculeated; | PS that the ae mec} atic party is aed 
year. and gradually forgeiting all about {and rich and poor alike will be trained to eee pein tek eae ae tied paricirase 
the original purpose of the grant. Mean- | look forward to i biessed immortality, ee { stnall eens of the ‘ohetenss duties ‘eutty 
time the city of Easton grew up around | heaven of equality for which their life on cient to reduce the surplus iu the treasury, 
this piece of Jad, and the citizens laid it | earth has totally unfitted them, through but when it came to the question of protec- 
cut in a park, and ccnsiderably beautified | the mediation ol One whose commands they | tion'they were compelled to talk free trade 
it. ote ark have derided as the ridiculous fancies of doctrines, and by denouncing so-called pro- 
And now comes Mr. William Stuart of | 29 unpractical dreamer. It will be hard | tection they had to brand it as a delusion 
England, the “head of the house of Penn,” | lines on the missionaries, of course, but } anda suare which docs not protect in the 
and says that as no court house nas ever | the experiment will be an interesting one. | least. 
been built on that land the Penn family 


The most significant thing I learned was 
: the fact thata very large percentage of the 
want it back. By which Mr. Stuart workingmen are familiar with the single tax 
means, not that he wants to take the land ‘doctrine, and I look upon it as a coming 
away out of Pennsylvania, or even to issue. Brother Krause and I did a little mis- 
build the court house on it himsceif, but sionary work after the meeting by entering 
that he wants the people of Easton to pay into a discussion with quite a number of men 
him a blackmail of so much a year, or so on the tariff question. By gradually bring- 
much cash down, for the privilege of nea tathod Ge eed ae 
was F on Ww : sted, re @X- 
not building ane BORE, Hause) SUE Son ann: plained what really makes hich wages. To 
ing to use the land as a park. And Mr. our surprise all agreed with us, and several 
William Stuart means business to such an said they had been studying the land qucs- 
extent that he has engaged a Philadelphia 
lawyer, and instructed bim to demand 
possession of the land on or before July 23. 


JAMES A. MILLER. 


They Can’t Check Discussion. 


To Make the Single Tax a Reality. 

_ CLEVELAND, O., July 10.~The following ex- 
stract fron an article by Rev. Sydney Smith, 
in the Edinburgh Review (1826) will serve to 
show single tax men what they will have to 
do to muke the single tax a reality. Rev. 
Smith says: 

‘That man is not the discoverer of any art 
whe first says the thing; but he who says it so 
long, and so loud, and so clearly, that he 
compels mankind to hear him—the man who 
is so deeply impressed with the importance of 
the discovery that he will take no denial, but, 
at the risk of fortune. and fame, pushes 
through all opposition, and is determined that 
what he thinks he has discovered ‘shall not 
perish for want of a fair trial. Other persons 
had noticed the effect of coal gas iu produc- 
ing light; but Wiusor worried the town with 
bad English for three winters before he could 
attract attentiongp his views. Many persons 
broke stone berore Macadam, but Mac- 
adam felt the discovery more strongly, 
stated it more clearly, persevered in it 
with greater tenacity, wielded his hammer, 
in short, with greater force than other men, 
and finally succeeded in bringing his plan 
into general use.” 

Is not this true of every step of progress 
the world has ever made? In a just cause, 
brains, diligence and perseverance every- 
where lead to success. Let us therefore take 
courage from the experience of the past, and 
not consider our cause lost, but continue to 
push it with ever increasing vigor. 

H. SHERMER. 


The Enterprise and Australian Land 
Nationalizer, published at Lithgow, New 
South Wales, has enlarged its clientage 
by the absorption of the Lithgow Mereury, 
and the two papers will hereafter be issued 
asone. The single tax cause is steadily 
gaining ground in Australia, and the En- 
terprise is doing its share in promoting it, 


A Correspondent Suggests a Single Tax 
Bandana. 

New Yorxk.—I think single tax men should 
have a distinguisbing color in this. presi- 
dential fight—something similar to the Thur- 
man bandana, under which they can march 
and cheer and tight,-and be recognized. I 
suggest that its color be blue (indicating that | were bept on tearing down and destroying 
that we are true to our convictions). It | the present system, and wauted to create a 
might contain as many white stars as there | revolution. To this L replied, “Yes sir, we 
are states. lnthe center might be ashield | tend to do away with the system that 
bearing the portrait of Jefferson (or any {| makes millionaires of the few, paupers of the 
other of our great readers), and surmounted | Many; we intend to uprvot the whole vicious 
by the motto, “Fidelity to Principle,” the | system that advances and perpetuates priv- 
whole surrounded by thirteen stars, symbol- | ileged iustitutions and builds up privileged 
izing the thirteen original states. classes, and inaugurate a system of equity 

This is guing to be a red hot campaign, and | and justice in its place.” The crowd cheered 
I want single tax men to be recognized. We nie, and iny oppouent could not stand it and 
This report may be true, or it may not, | 2t¢ im this race until the finish, and I want ett rks UST ER 

port may be + OF It y our “git thar” stroke to count and our colors 
If Mr. Scully desires to retain the owner- | to be seen flying at the bow. Besides, there 
ship ot his lands im defiance of the laws of may be some little profit in the scheme; that 
Iliinois, there is nothing easier than for | willaid our educational campaign fund to 
him to put them in somebody else’s name, | spread the light. 
and go on coilecting his rack rents, just 
as he has been doing for years past. But % 
admitting that with the fear of the law Commercial P. aceasta on Leng [eland. Hazleton Plain Speaker, the most influential 
before his eyes he is going to make a bona | _In the South Side Observer of Rockville | paper inthe middle coal fields. As yet no 
fide saie, it is ciiticult to see what very | Center, Long island, is an item stating that | protectionist has bad the temerity to dispute 
great benefits will accrue to his tenants. | the board of town auditors met.at Freeport a any of the correspondcut’s statements. Every- 
For the selling price of Mr. Scuily’s lands | few days ago and granted licenses to thirty | thing looks very encouraging. I believe that 
will be determined by their yearly rental | Cllizens to plaat oysters on fifty-nine acres | with proper effort Pennsylvania can be placed 
value; and the people who buy them of oyster pe ln were divided in lots of on the list of doubtful states, if not brought 
will not be at all likely, for merely one, two and t nee acres each. The rent | into the democratic column. The most promi- 
P : paid was $% per acre. A large part of the | nent aspirants in this Fourth legislative dis- 
speumyr iat Dera n nap tered pena ae revenues of the towns on the shores of Long’| trict for the nomination for congress of both 
Man ALY CunY i Ww oad 


2 island are derived from this renting of oyster | parties are single tax men. Yours, in the 
tracted from we tenants, Men who buy | beds. . , j cause - W. B. Esrexu, 


tion. 

But before this a well dressed and appar- 
ently well-to-do gentleman, who had been 
talking protection with all his might, and had 
get repulsed upon several propositions, finally 
said that the working men of the country 


It is reported from Wlinois that Mr. 
William Scully, the Irish owner of a con- 
siderable part of that state, is about to 
sell his holdings and transfer his tenantry 
to native born American landlords. The 
avowed reason for this action is the pas- 
sage of u bill at the last session of the 
Winois legislature commanding all alien 
Jand owners to sell their lands within six 
years, under penalty of forfeiture, unless 
in the meantime ihey should become citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Poverty and Land Values in Chicago. 


Cuicaago, Ill., July 10—Accurding to the 
best information to be had on the subject, 
there are now about 35,000 idle men ia Chicago 
unable to get employment at any wages. 
They comprise all grades of wage workers, 
from the best class of mechanics to the day 
laborer, and the most expert accountant to 
the errand boy. 

A recent number of the Real Estate and 
Building Journal gives a statement of real 
estate yearly sales, running from thirty-eight 
million in 1871 to ninety-five million in 1887 
and an estimate of a hundred million for 1888. 
The present value of business property is 
given at $,000 down to $100 per front foot. 
Residential property is ranging from $750 
down to $125 per front foot. But presumably 
these lots are for people who don’t work, 
for immediately following is, ‘“Workingmen, 
corners, $50; workinemen, inside, $35.” 

Asan example of the advancing tendency 
of values, a lot 100 feet by 90 is cited. It 
was sold in 1864 for $34,000, in 1575 for $140,- 


The Protective Principle Weakening in the 
Coal Fields. 

FREELAND, Pa.. July 10.—Up in these highly 

protected hills the free traders are becoming 

‘very active. A number of articles attacking 

the protective tariff have appeared in the 


Moreaw E. STEVENSON. 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Weare in favor 6f free soil, free water — 
and government control of railroads and 
telecrapus.—[Denver, Col., Arbitrator. 

The trade ard labor assembly wants the 
city to take-possession. of the Minneapolis. 
‘street railways aud operate them. When the 
charter expires this will be: the proper thing 
to do.- -[Minneapolis Evening Star. 

Governor Hill's veto of the New York - 
electoral reform bill is. recein adverse: 
criticism net’ only from. the opposition state 
press bat from that of bis own party. The 
veto, we think, retards a much. needed: re- 
form, and between the lines we read “dead 
duck” associated with the name of Governor 
Hill.—{Muskegon, Mich., Business Gazette. bee 

We again want toremind the sincere friends. 
of President Cleveland that this is uo time to - 
act foolishly, and the renomination of that: | 
pat house. politician, David. B. Hill, would be | 
be as inexcusable a piece of fuolishness as one 
can Wellimagine. The leaders of the democ-: 
racy should not allow Cleveland and Thur- 
nan. to be palpably bandicapped and tha — 
thirty-six electoral’ votes of New York state .. 
to be endangered.—{Epoch. - 

The statement of the fact that wages are 
higher here than in any other country has 
lost. its force with laboring men. because it is 
coming to be seen that this is merely. a euin- 
dence—that the real: reason. why wages are 
hicher here is: because: land is 
cheap, and natural opp 
and. easier of access | 
-else, the me 
of emplovi 
tries. 
Itisar 
lean majoriti 
firmly fixed: 


000, in 1882 for $400,000, and in 1887 for $600,- 
600, “showing an increase in a little over 
twenty years of from 2550 a foot to $5,000 a 
foot.” 

The value of “acre” property adjoining the 
city is given at from $700 to $3,000 per. acre. 

In the face of these facts, the papers and 
peovle are wondering why such numbers of 
men are unemployed. Charitable individuals 
and institutions are at their wits’ end to 
know how to cope with the widespread. dis- 
tress, never once seeing that the high price 
of land, whien is paraded as evidence of 
prosperity, is a concomitant of all this idle- 
hess and poverty. Thousands of city lots 
and suburban acres lie unused while over 
8,000 meu, able and willing to work, are com- 
pelled to staid idle.  Wuttrast SpaLDING. 


THE TAXATION PROBLEM IN EAST ST. 
LOUIS. 


How ea Great aud Rich City Could be Made 
Out of a Bavkrupt Town. 
St. Louis Republican. 

Mascovtaud, IIll., June 20.—Our sister city 
of Eust St. Louis is in a peck of trouble. At 
a time when public sentiment seems to be 
fairly represented by her city government, 
the penalty of former municipal extrava- 
gance and mismanagement must. be paid by 
the present generation of taxpavers. The 
law wills it, the courts have decreed. it, and 
the debt must be paid even though -all prop- 
erty and goods within the corporate limits | 
“be confiscate to Venice” in order to satisfy 


the judements of the city’s creditors. _ 
In the halcyon days when. the city was in 
the hands of political nondescripts, debts 
were contracted aud bonds were issued to the 
tune of $1,000,000. .And now, by legal decree, 
taxes must be levied to pay them. But how 
can the industries of East St. Louis survive 
under so heavy a burden?..How can it’ be 
hoped that a single new industry will: be 
established there if threatened ut the outset 
with prohibitive taxation? Capital is not only 
free to stay away if the prospect is uninvit- 
ing, but is free to move away if burdened 
there more than elsewhere with repressive 
taxation, thereby reducing to an utter im- 
possibilitv the already gloomy prospect of° 
freeing the city from the principal and ever 
growing interest of its municipal debt. — 
While the ablest financiers of the city are 
pondering the problem, and commniittees are 
devising Ways and means out of the trouble, 
they are confronted at the outset by a con- 
Stitutional difficulty which presents an. ob- 
stacle almost insurmountable. The constitu-. 
tion of Illinois provides that all property aud 
values in the state shall ke assessed aad shal 
pay state taxes in equal ratio. This provision 
applies to county and municipal taxation as 
well, although corporations and individuals 
throughout the state evade the law. every 
year by secreting, or only partially listing 
their personal property to the assessor, yet 
they cannot successfully evade the law when 
capital seeks tixed investment. And, there- 
fore, every fixed investinent, every manufact- 
uring and productive enterprise in the city 
and state contributes its proportionate share. 
to the publicrevenues. The tax on enterprise, 
though hitherto not onerous enough to. be 
prohibitive, is, nevertheless, sufficiently heavy 
to dumpen the ardor of thuse who would en- 
gage in manufacturing or in productive: en- 
terprises of any kind, from.the building. of : Jane 
factories down to stock raising. Though the | ..). ie ble is: : 
framers of the constitutna probably did not ae a 
contemplate such results, yet the steadily 
growing state taxes are just as steadily oper- 
ating to discourage thrift and enterprise 
throughout the state. But now, when it shall 
be necessary (for the court decrees it) for a 
municipal. government, under this constitu- 
tional provisiog, tu quadruple and. quintuple 
the taxes on all enterprises within its munici- 
pal confines, from rolling mulls down’ to pro- 
Vision stores, then will the industrial outlook 
for such a city be gloomy indeed. 
If, on the contrary, instead of placing fur- 
ther burdens on industry and: productive en- 
terprise, the existing load of state, county 
and municipal. taxes could be lightened, or } 
indeed abolished, then would enterprise mect | 
with so much greater recompense iu East St. 
‘Louis than elsewhere that capital would flow 
to that fortunate railroad-center, and the 
hum of industry and the songs of happy 
artisans -be heard in a few shurt months 
where now the lonely gardener hoes the suc- 
culent cabbage in the truck patches of the 
American bottom. Were the constitution of 
Iilincis_so moditied- as to: permit county, 
township and municipal governments: to) being cheap, 
exempt from taxation all personal property | «ate volume i 
and fixed improvements within théir confines, think bees & 
then the problem of East St. Louis would-be | that it is bec 
solved. So soon as that city adopted the | set at the he 
method of raising its revenues by taxing land | exn 
rulues alone, and exempting from taxittion 
every product of industry und every form of 
enterprise, there would at once set: in a flow 
of capital and of labor to East St. Louis 
which would produce so great an. increment 
in land values that this increment, taken by’ 
the city in taxation, would suffice not only to 
pay its debt, principal and interest, but also. 
to provide an ever increasing fund for street 
paving, schoolbouses, sewerage, water works, 
electric lights and every convenience for a. 
flourishing city which makes it) desirable 
for residence and. for basiness.. Suebh an in- 
crement in lund values can occur only inthe 
Same measure that people can be induced to 
move to East St. Louis.” The greatest induce- 
ment to the establishment of business enter- 
prises is to exempt.them from. taxation.» 
Where manufactures ‘prosper’ population 
grows. Where population grows land values 
increase. This increment in value béing cre-: 
ated by the people and unearned by any in-. 
dividual should beiong to the people. and net. 
to individuals; and only these could grumble. 
(and they must be few) who, having bought 
vacant lancés, expected te realize for their. Rpe + 
personal profit phat increment in: value, Se CONS AMAL 
which, being prodficed by the whole: people. 


Globe-Demccrat (Rep). 
If the greenbackers are 
in this state, they can secure at least seven or 
eight representatives in congress. who: will. 
stand by Weaver for the soldier, the work-: 
ingman and the taxpayer, against money: 
and monopoly. We exun secure a state ad- 
ministration and legis!ature pledzed to lower 
taxation, and the rule of. “people instead. 
of the rule of the Detroit junta of: million- 
aires, Who have come to believe that they 
own the state.—[Grand Rapids, Mich., Leader. 
D. E. Williams of Columbns, in delivering 
the address ab a recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of the alumni of Denuison university, 
took strong ground for the single tax, both as 
i matter of expediency and: a matter of 
justice. On the latter point he said: “No singla 
} individual has a natural richt to any particu- 
lar portion of the earth. His right is: simply 
that of 2 tenant on. He has by: na- 
tural right an uod of un undivided 
whole. His € ve 
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vietory.—[LNew ¥ 
naturally belongs to the whole people, and |. .Ib i i 
not to anv individual. einen SENS 
Allow me to add, in conclusion, that my 
solution of this vexatious problem is not only. 
practicable, but will inevitably be -adepted: poi. 
ere long. The recommendation of Mayor {. 
Hewitt that personal property shall be ex: | 47% 
empt frum municipal taxation in New York 
city, and tlfe deticit in the revenues therel 
created be made good by appropriating ¢ 
increment in land vaites consequent. the 
on, is but a straw showing the rising et 
rent of public opinion; and not the leas 
probable action of -the next lezislat Of: 
Iilinois is the submissi:‘n te a populur vote of. 
® constitutional amendment framed onthe 
line I have suggested. _ ILLINOISAN.- 


oa 


Greeley on Over Production. | — 
In the year 1850 Horace Greeley addressed | € 
the New York typographical society at a] 
celebration of Franklin’s birthday, in which he 
said: Pg ae eae : 
I trust no one here gives heed to the- 
mumbling of self-styled political, economists | 
about over production and ‘the Kindred 
phrases with which counsel is darkened. Over J. 
production—of. what? Where? Can there be } 
over production of food when so mauy, even 
in our midst, are suffering the pangs of fam- | 
inef Over producticn of clothing and fabrics, | 
while our streets swarm with meu, women.| o"- 
and children who are not half clad, and who jo. 
shiver through the night beneath the clothing | - 
they bave worn by day?) Over production of | 
dwellings, when not half the families of our 
city have adequate and comfortabie. babita- 
tions, not to speak of-that large class whose |. 
lodgings are utterly incompatible with | 
decency and morality?) No, friends! there is | 
no over production save of urticlés pernicious | 
and poisonous, like alcohclic iiquors, lewd 
books, implements of gaming, etc. OF what-. 
ever conduces to human sustenance, comfort. 
or true education, there is not and never has; 
been too much preduced, aithourh, owing to. 
imperfect and vicious arrangements for. dis- 
tribution, there may often be a glut in the 
warehouses cf trude, while thousauds greaily- 
need and would gladly purchase if they 
could. What the world, emiuently requires is 
some Wise adjustment, some remodeling of 
the social machinery, diminishing its fraction, 
whereby every person willing to work shall 
assuredly bave work to do, and the just re- 
ward of that work in the articles most nD 
tial to his sustenance and comfort. | 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Cauaht ia a Net. 
%t is a peculiarity of fish that when, in 
their progress along a coast, or up or 
down a river, they meet a net stretched at 
Fight angles to their course, they invar- 
fably turn toward deeper water, follow 
the obstracting net until they reach che 
ead of it, and then resume their course 
upor dowa the stream, not turning the 
eomer sharply, but making 2 considerable 
sweep. This little peculiarity has got the 
vace of fish into heaps of trouble. Cun- 
~ Ming men, reckoning with certainty that 
what fish did yesterday they will do to-day 
and to-morrow and the day after, and so 
om to the end of time, plant a long line 
of net across a river’s course from the 
bank well out toward the deep. The fish, 
true to iis instincts, follows the net out- 
ward to its very end, turns the 
corger gracefuliv, and essays to 
go on his) way) rejoicing. But 
alas! before he has gone twenty 
feet, another barricr of net opposes him; 
mot running straight across his path, but 
diagonally. Again he hunts deep water, 
follows this line of net to its end, and pro- 
weeds as before, only to find another net 
in his way, which guides him intoa great 
bag of net reaching from the top to the 
‘bottom of the river, and so arranged that 
wniess the fish, in swimming round its 
sides, turns a cery sharp angle at the gate, 
he never can get out. The whole of this 
 eunning reticulatory arrangement is called 
@ pound, and it catches every fish that 
comer along, from a shark to a moss 
bunker. The stupid things haven’t got 
sense enough to turn round and go out 
the way they came in. They persist in 
thinking that if they follow the nets to- 
-asard deep water they must come to the 
end of them at last. And the result is that 
a@ boat load of fishermen come along in the 
morning, lift the net bag and carry the { 
- fish away to market. {! 
It is doubtful if there be any maa living | 
fool enough to let his physical body be 
caught ina fish pound: but there are plentv | 
of men with habits of thought sufficiently | 
‘“Sish-like to let their intellects be led astray 
by aiogical net arrangement not unlike 
- that we have been describing. These are 
the men who insist on solving the social 
problem along a ceriain line and in a cer- 
tain direction. Don’t turn back, they teil 
ws. Don't trv to go out the same way you 
came in. ‘Push for the deep water; the 
Jine of nets must come to an end sooner or 
Jater. Alas! it does come to an end; but 
ats end is in the net baz of paradox. out of 
which no man can ever come who is not 
able and willing to turna sharp mental 
corner. Such a fish-minded man is Mr, 
HG. Champion, who tells us what he 
thinks about “The New Labor Party” in 
the Nineteenth Century for July. 

Mr. Champion is not one of those who 
are blind to the problem of the day—who 
would like us to solve the net question by | 
playing that there is no net. He sees the 


net piainly enounch—cvery mesh and knot 


of it—snd he sees that it stretches right 
across the path of progress. He is per- | 
sectly satisfied, too, that nothing is to be 


hoped for from 


he remedies ordinarily 
proposed. Legislatures may take testi- 
mony about tenement houses and sweaters, 
and pass luws against them, but all to no 
purpose.- Charitv can no more stem the 
tide of misery than Mrs. Partington could 
sweep back the Atlantic with her broom. 
Here is the opening of Mr. Champion's 
article: 

The social condition of the peopie is attract- 
ang an umount of attention in this country 
which would seem incredibie to a man who 
Reft Engiand seven or cight years ago and 
bad been ever since out Me reach of Eaglish 
Mewspapers. Upward of one hundred mem- 

ers of the house of commons have just com- 
mitted themscives to the assertion that par- 
Hiament pays far too little attention to social} 
questions. Two hereditary legislators bave 
Succeeded, through the medium of select com- 
mmittees of ihe house of lurds, in bringing 
prominently before the public the gravest 
problems connected with labor. Lord Aber- 
deen’s committce, if it has no other result, 
shows that it is no longer a mark of danger- 
ous eccentricity to believe that the offer of 
the work house is not a wholly satisfactory | 
method of dealing with the unemployed; | 
while the evidence being given befcre Lord | 
Duoraveu's committee establishes the fact | 
that to thousands the procress of the Victo- 
Fian era has only brought freedom to exist on 
“starvation wages.” Signs are not wanting 
that the poor themselves are discontented 
wath their conditions. On the other hand the 
Willingness of ihe comfortable classes to ex; 
amine any kird of reniedy, und to accept any 
solution of the difficulty that promises to do 
more good than 2a can never bave been 
more marked. 

And yet it is probable that little if any 
ehange will be cfected. Those who are old 
enough to remembcr the perica of ‘Alton 
Tecke” and “The Song of the Shirt” will ad- 
mit that there were great men—vefore Lord 
Dunraven and Mr. Arncld White—who 
thrilled Engl:nd on the subject of “sweating,” 
and yet failed to touch its causes. Thomas 
Carlyle being dead vet speaks to warn any- 
@ne sanguine enough to think that mere words 
au replace the bustille of the workhouse by 

labor, or call forth 
captains of industry from the chaos ef com- 
petitive commerce. A modern instance may 
better prove the wisdom of expecting little | 
from sensational revelations and purliamen- 
tary inquirics, Five vears ago a royal com- 
mission on the housiug of the working classes 
obtained evidence that appalled those who 
had never beurd of earlier inquiries into the 
amatter, and had never seen with their own 
eyes the home life of the poor. The net result 
@f all that discussion was an act of parlia- 
ment, whichis already an admitted faiiure. 
Its most stringent clause agaist iusanitary 
dwellings bus never been put in force. Things 
Femuin as they were, and the whole question 
is, to all appearance, shelved for years. 

There is no reason to anticipate any greater 
results from the present examination into the 
miseries of the poor. Consequeniiy it is time 
that those (aud [ velieve they are many) to 
whom these subjects are not merely exciting 
Movelties to taik ubout, but matters of reai 

and deep importance, should determine ona 
practical policy which offers a reasonable 
amethod of improving the material condition 
of the workers, and, if persisted in, of secur- 
ing that diffusion of prosperity and content- 
aheat without which the triumphs of civiliza- 
tion are but Dead sea apples . . . 

LT bave no wish to belittle the great efforts 
made by charitable and philanthropic persons 
to sweep back the rising tide of misery. They 
themselves admit that jt is gaining sie 
them. And this is natural, for their effort 
are Condemued to impotence by the fact that 
they are directed, not at the causes, but at 
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the effects, of povertv. We get no further by 
helping poor men while the causes that make 
and keep mea poor are still at work. Phil- 
anthropists build model dwe'lings, and by 
only taking four or five per cent on their cap- 
ital, provide comparatively cheap house 
room. But they know, and all the world 
knows, that by so domg they only enable the 
worker who pays the smalier rent to 
underbid his less fortunate fellow in 
the competition for employment. <A few 
workingmen co-operators share amongst 
themselves the profits of the shopkeeper and 
drive him into the iabor market, thus bandi- 
capping themselves more f avorably for a con- 
test in which there are so many competitors. 
Diminish surplus labor by emigration, and 
you are but fitting a waste pipe toa tank 
which is being filled by a supply pipe of 
enormous and ever increasing diameter. 
Point out that the workman with eight 
children or an unquenchable thirst for beer is 
heavily weighted, and roone can contradict 
you. But make ali men teetotalers, restrict 
all parents to four children, and you only 
start all your competitors level in a race for 
which the subscription is lifelong labor, the 
prize for the lucky few inadequate comfort, 
and tue lot of the many bare subsisterce 
wages for never ending toil, with starvativn 
always in the foreground. Again, though 
the best educated man has the best chance 
now, make education general, aud free com- 
petition {ands you in a state where the many 
must stil! be miserable, and can thank you for 
minds that resent injustice being developed 
in bodies that suffer privation. This, or some- 
thing very like it, is felt by everyone whose 
reason is not paralyzed by an overwhelming 
impulse to devote all his energies to the im- 
mediate relief of suffering humanity. 
The times are ripe and a field is open for 
the action cf a party which places the rights 
of labor before everythirdg cise, and whiie it 
aims ultimately to secure to the worker the 
full fruits of his toi!, pursues the immediate 
amelioration of the conditions of his life by 
practical policy based on sound economics, 
and requiring for its speedy triumph oniy the 
action of legitimate forces ready to haud. 
Lhe first condition of its success is fulfiiied by 
the general admission that there is urgent 
need for improvement in the lot of the w ork 
iag class, The sympathy is at present mostly 
confined tothe extreme form of privation, 
but it is already being followed by a ecunvic- 
tion that the seusativnal horrors are mereviy 
outward symptoms of a deeply rooted dis- 
ease. For all who examine the matter closely 
find that “the sweating system” is but the 
dast expression of that competition which 
“drives all who live by labor, and that “the 
unemployed” are but the worst sufferers from 
the uncertainty of employment, which acts on 
the Jabor cf every grade with results differ- 
ing only in degree. 
Brave words, aren't they? One would 
swear that this fish, at all events, would 
never be Caught in that paradox bag at 
the end of the line of nets. Well, one 
would be mistaken, that’s all. For Mr. 
Champion goes on jp this style: 


What is now required is to lay the finger on 
the actual cause why wages are low, hours of 
work long, and employment scarce; to dis- 
tinguish the factors in the industrial situation 
in Great Britain to-day that give a man with- 
out special skill, whea seekingg emp!o} yiment, 
no Cavice but to accept a standard of living 
worse than that of most chatte! slaves, in re- 
turn for a day of labor twice as long as: that 
of the average slave. The answer may be 
given in one word—competition. Tue pos- 
sessors of wealth ure enabied, by the compe- 
tition of the workers, to procure the meais of 
life at the least possibie cost; the workers, 
laviscg no means of living save by the bar- 
ter of their labor, are compelied, in the com- 
petition for permission to live at all, to under- 
bid one ancther until the wage is the least 
that will support life, and the day’s work the 
longest the human frame will endure. Way, 
these limits are often passed, and the life is 
not sustained, and the human frame breaks 
down. These are the simple facts of the ease, 
and so long as this competition is allowed to 
go on the present conditions will remain. 

And, by way of a remedy, Mr. Champion 
would have his labor party bend all 
its efforts to the enactment of an eicht 
hour law! The fish is fairlvin the bas, 
and the argument, from this point on, is 
but a mere swimming round and round. 

Certainly it would be a good thing if 
men worked only eight hours a day— 
better still if they svorked only six, or four 
hours. Only how are vou going to manage 
to limit the hours? Let that be the work 
of the new labor party, savs Mr. Champion. 
But it would be a good thing, of precisely 
the same kind, to have the poor better 
housed; and laws have been enacted pro- 
viding that they should be better housed; 
and Mr. Champion himself is witness that 
they’re nota bit better housed in conse- 
qnence. So the fish swims round and 
round in the bag, and never takes the 
trouble to reflect that the way in must also 
be the way out. 

Why siould competition be the terrible 
thing Mr. Champion paints it? If every 
producer is a seller, isn’t he also a buyer? 
Ah, but, Mr. Champion tells us, “the 
workers, having nc means of living save 
by the barter of their labor, are com- 
pelled, in the competition for perniission 
to live at all, to underbid one another un- 
til the wage is the least that will support 
life and the day’s work the longest thie 
human frame will endure.” Aha! Rem 
acu tetegisti, Mr. Champion—your needle’s 
point has touched the sore. Let the workers 
claim the right to live, if they please, 
otherwise than by the barter of their 
labor. Let them claim their share of 
God’s provision for mankind. Give them 
the right of access to the natural oppor- 
tunities out of which alone their labor can 
create wealth. And don’t waste vour 
time in getting laws passed that no man 
shall work more than eight hours a day, 
or receive less than $5,000 a year for his 
labor, or live in any other than a three- 
story brown stone frant house on a fash- 
ionable corner. Bor you may fill the 
statute books of England and America 
with such laws as those; and every one of 
them will be as idle as an act of con- 
gress against dyspepsia or cold feet. What 
labor wants is not kind treatment and 
philanthropic legislation, but freedom to 
exert itself. Puij the nets up, Mr. Cham- 
pion, and let the fish swim where they 
will. 


The Condition ef Continental Eurepe. 


Mr. Stead, the editor of the Pall Mail 
Gazetie, has been making a leisurely tour 
of Europe, halting at the various capitals, 
investigating the methods of administra- 
tion of the different governments, and 
carefully weighing the chances of peace 
or war. To which side he finds the bal- 
ance ultimately incline, Mr. Stead has not 
yet informed us. But meantime he pre- 
sents a series of pen pictures of aciualities 


a 


and possibilities which are both instructive 
and interesting. Here is his description 
of the “armed peace,” which at present 
pervades Europe—every nation standing 
ready, with sword and shield in hand, 
studying how best it can ward off the 
blow whose descent it foresees, and de- 
liver the stroke it has fully determined to 
deal: 

Peace implies rest, and in Europe there is 
ho rest. Peace supposes security and con- 
fidence, but in Europe everywhere is insecur- 
ity and suspicion. Peace supposes order, but 
in Europe there is not order, but international 
auarchy. The continentis an armed camp. 
The nations labor, as the Jews rebuilt Jeru- 
salem, with a sword in one hand aud their in- 
dustrial tools in the other. Restless, suspi- 
cious armies are encamped side by side where 
formerly nations lived and labored. Every 
year some one or other of these armies invents 
some more deadly weapon than its rival, 
some more terrific explosive, some more ex- 
peditious mode of slaughter. No sooner does 
this happen thao all the others hasten to 
adopt it, piling on with desperate energy the 
panoply of armer beneath which humanity is 
crushed. Amid the ceaseless ebb und flow of 
human affairs, one phenomenon never varies. 
The sum total expended on making ready for 
slaughter constantly increases. Every year 
more and uiore is drained from the soil in 
order to feed the magazines. Every year the 
barrack gains on the cottage, and prepara- 
tion for war becomes the absorbing preoccu- 
pation of a great proportion of the flower of 
our youth, 

From every able bodied man this armed 
peace exacts three, four or five years of life 
when it is at its richest and brightest. When 
the youth steps into munkood und begins to 
dream) of love and labor and of the sweet 
joys of home and family, there swoops down 
upon him the kidnapper of Mars and carries 
him off to the barracks and the camp. This 
ast organization for murder is the upas tree 
of civilization, and all the continent is sicken- 
ing under its fatal shade. The first cost is 
the cost in actual cash paid down, the second 
in life wasted at its prime, the third in, the 
condition of uurest which saps the sense of 
security necessary for tie prosecution of busi- 
ness. Business is difficult when peace is not 
worth three months’ purchase. Every year 
commerce becomes more and more interna- 
tional. Every year, therefore, any disturb- 
ance of peace becomes more dangerous to the 
trader. Even the shadow of war now pro- 
duces far more Serious dislocation of industry 
than in old times was caused by the actual 
progress of a campaign. For in old times 
every parish was a little world in itself, a 
microcosm capable of independent existence, 
and ableto carry on iis ewn business and 
grow its own crop if all the rest of the world 
was in measureless confusion. To-day 
aii this has changed. <A _ network of 
rail arteries and telegraph nerves now 
nits all Europe into one organism. Work- 
men may be thrown out of employment in 
Madrid because of a failure in Moscow. A 
swindle on the bourse iv Vienna may take the 
bread from the mouths of a hundred families 
iu Paris. This extreme development of the 
nervous system of the conlitent has gone on 
side by side with the steady development of 
militarism, which, when it becomes active, 
either excites business to feverish and frenzied 
activity, or reduces 1t to a condition of paral- 
sis. It is difficult to maneuver an army 
without doing damage amid the rouch and 
rustic hamlets of the peasantry, but in Europe 
we have at the same time multiplied the num- 
ber of our armies and substituted for the eot- 


the porceluin palaces of the Chinese emperors. 
The whole continent seems to be under 
some horrible enchantment. Tie armed peace 
sits ke a vampire at the bedside of the people, 
draining their life-blood while they sleep. 
Hence, say some, wer is certain. The nations 
cannot stand the strain much longer. Sooner 
or later, aud sooner rather than Jater, they 
will rush to war rather than wait to be slowly 
suffocated by the sheer weight of their ar- 
mor. 


A delightful picture of smiling peace, 
truly! 
for the outbreak of war; fora short, sharp, 
decisive campaign; a lig litning stroke of 
battle that should clear the air and render 
it possible for men to breathe freely once 
again. But Mr. Stead’s forecast of the 
war that is to come is that it will be no 
brief struggle, but a deadly wrestle of the 
nations, such as the world has never yet 
witnessed, 

As the armed peace is a nightmare fouler 
than the world has yet suiYered, so the next 
war isan appalling catastrophe from which 
imagination shrinks aghast. For there is 
nothing in modern history that ft will re-. 
semble. Hitherto, down even to the last 
wars, When empires haye gone to battle it 
has been a war of soldiers. The next war 
will be a war of peoples. In the Russo- 
Turkish war if was an army framed on the 
old system which was repulsed at Plevna, 

aad ultimately swept in triumph to Constan- 
tinople. In the Franco-German war the 
French army was largely professional, and it 
was because the standing army of profes 

sional soldiers went down like ninepins before 
the irresistible rush of an armed nation that 
all military systems have been revelutionized. 

Now every nation bas armed all its able 
bodied adults. In tormer days the mustering 
of a half miilion of soldiers was rerarded as 
a mighty feat. To day Prince Bismarck adds 
to the'ranks of the army of the fatherland, 

with one stroke cf his pengRvo, 000 fathers of 
familics, and not a single voice is raised even 
in passing protest. Germany in the center of 
Europe fronts east and west with an avail- 
able host of three million trained soldiers. 
France will have between two and three mill- 
ions ready to hand. Russia before long will 
be abie to put five millions into line. Austria 
and Italy we need not count. The blast of 
the trumpets that proclaims the beginning of 
war will summon the manhood of Europe to 
the work of slaughter. 

Not cnly will the number of the comba- 
tants be far bevond those which were raised 
even in the days of the First Napoleon—the 
grand army with which he crossed the fron- 
tier on his march to Moscow only consisted of 
the same number of men that has beenadded 
this year to the German army—but the spirit 
in which it will be fought out will differ for 
the worse. Prince Bismarck has frankly told 
us What kind of war it wilibe. We shall 
fight, he said, if we do fight, until we are 
bled as white as veal. It will be a duel to 
the death—a war in which the avowed ob- 
ject of the combatants is the utter destruc- 
tion of their adversary. “Saigner a blane,” 
,to drain the very life blood of your enemy 
uatil you leave his carcass us white as that 
of the calf from which the butcher seeks to 
drain every ruddy drop of gore—that is the 
declared ideal of the furemost nations of the 
continent iu the year of grace 1888. The im- 
agipation refuses tu p-cture what it means. 
All our recent wars were short. The longest 
was that of the Crimea, which was little 
more than the sieze and the defense of a sin- 
gle fortress by professional soldiers. The 
Franco-Italian war was almost an affair of 
weeks, The Danish war was over almost be- 
fore it began. The Austro-Prussian-Italian 
war lasted just six weeks. The Franco-Ger- 


tagers’ huts ediiices as fragile and as costly as. 


for future use is very extraordinary, 


One might weil be tempted to long” 


man war was over i@six months. The con- 
quest of Turkey was completed in about the 
same time. But the next war will not be 
over in six weeks or in six months. To bleed 
each other white, when both combatants are 
pretty well matcued, and wien there are 
millions of men in reserve, is an affair of 
years. But when all business is suspended, 
and the reapers have been summoned from 
the farms to the battle fields, it will be im- 
possible to carry on war on this seale for 
years without utter collapse and ghastly 
famine. Hence gue embuttled millions will 
fight with the grim aod desperate energy of 
men who know that, like Judas, what they 
do they must do g¢ickly. They will strike 
terror. All the tuarney rules of civilized 
war will be in danger of going by the board. 
It wil! be a contest of titans waged with the 
ruthlessness of fiends. The next war will be 
in danger of degenerating into a nineteenth 
century version of the horrors of the thirty 
years’ was, on a scuie far more gi; santic, and 
therefore characterized by crimes far more 
colossal. 


The drafting of men into camps and the 
paralysis of production are not the worst 
features of that: comdition of dreadful un- 
certainty that the governments of Europe 
have created aud eal’ it peace. What can 
be more demoralizing to 2 people than the 
deliberate corruption of its press by such 
methods as are deweribed below? What 

could more thoroughiy brutuize a govern- 
ment than to Jesrn experimentally the 
possibility of winning success by such 
hideous corruption: 


Thereptile fund—so called because of Prince 
Bismarck's own phrase—consists of the confis- 
cated fortune of tbe king of Haamover, together 
with au unknown grant from the: war indem- 
nity. Speaking of the attacks rmide upon the 
government by the press, the e+uincellor ex- 
claimed on a memorable occasion that as his 
administration was so exposed to Malignant 
misreprescentations at the haudsof ins aaversa- 
ries, he did not think it tolerable that: de should 
be left unarmed against so powerful and so 
uuserupulcus a foe. “I musi have mcans,” he 
said, “with which to hunt those reptries to 
their holes und destroy them there.” “Elence 
the so called reptile fund, which is simpy: 4 
indefinite umuunt of secret service muncy” at 
the dispesal of Prince Bismarck for cont. ll- 
ing the press. With its aid he is sard tu awe 


organized a news service for the benetit of tae. 


German government, the like of which exist3 
nowhere out of the pages of the French novels 
which describe the spy system of Fouche. At 
its head stunds Herr Holstein, the aine damnee 
of Prince Bismarck, who has at his command 
a disciplined host of confidential reporters, 

who enable him to folluyy unseen the move- 
ments of all his adversaries. The great chan- 
eellor never neglects any foe, no matter how 
insignificant. The famo:s third section of the 
Russian police was mere chiid’s play coim- 
pared with the ubiquitous engine of observa- 
tion which the chancellor has established for 
thecoliection of information. ‘Puwer,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield, “belongs to the best in- 
formed;” and there is no newspaper editor in 
Europe who organizes so sympathetically the 
coilection and tabuiation of information as 
the German chancellor. 

What kind of infcrmation? All kinds of 
information, but chiefly that which concerns 
the doings and sayings, the movements and 
the writings, of thuse whom it may be neces- 
sary for him to erush. At the chancellery of 
the secret intelligence bureau at Kerlin, under 
Herr Holstein, are kept the dossiets of every 
Bian or woman whom from time to time it 
thinks necessary to Prince Bismarck to watch 
with a view to ultericr developmeats. The 
minuteness of the irfurmatiun thus stored up 
-and 
suggests many uncomfortable reflections. A 
friend of mine resident in Germeny once had 
an oppor tunity. of secing a copy of his own 
dossier. Therein he found set down all par- 
ticulars of himself and bis family and his re- 
lations. A list wa: iven of all the people 
whom he was in the habit of receiving, anda 
detailed report as to all the. cor “respondents 
tu whom he was in the bwibic of writing. To 
this man, it was written, he sends letters 
every week, to the other every day, toa third 
he writes Sometimes twice a weck, and then 
ceases to write fora week or a.month. The 
skeletons that we all try to keep concealed in 
the shadiest recesses of our- secret chambers 
are thus kept as ready for mobilization asa 
Prussian army corps. “Krieg, mobii,” tele- 
eraphed Vou Moltke aloug the wires from 
Ems in 1870, and instantly alt the parts of the 
huge mititary machine fitted themselves tu- 
gether aud descended upoa France. So in 
case it- is necessary to crusk or to embarrass 
any opporeat at Lome or anread, Herr Hol- 


-stein has but to press a button and the private 


records of that opponent’s life are ready to 
hand, to be served up with suh samce piquante 
as may suit the public taste in .any of the 
journals by which the inoculationgat the pub 
lic mind is arranged for in the interest of the 
administration. 

But the pessession of an indefinite amount 
of secret service money for purposes .of cor- 
ruption, and the accumulation from «#!l} the 
unseen channels of a ubiquitous secret police 
of a vast reservoir of information for age if 
required, are by no meaus the only insaru- 
ments by which Prince Bismarck keeps wis 
press in good order. “How is it done?’ ex- 
claimed a witty victim of the chancellor's 
surveillance. “It is very simple. Sume tine 


day all the editors of Berlin are summoned to H 
They are told that 4}: 


the office of the oracle. 
the government is in possession of such and 
such un important piece of informution which 
is communicated to them, not for publica- 
tion, but in confidence, in order that when 
the opportune moment arrives they may be 
well informed. 4A nod is as good as a wink to 
a blind horse, and before very long one or 
other of the editors discovers in some myste- 
rious way that the time has arrived when the 
cat must be let out of the bag. He lets it out 
accordingly, and all his brethren follow suit, 
and the news, true or false, is launched in 
due form.” “But what,” I asked, “if an 
editor refuses to take the hint and obsti- 
nately abstains from circulating the official 
communique?” “Then,” was. the reply, ‘it 
does not go well with that exceptional news- 
paper. Misfortunes aiways attend the 
journal which is foolhardy enough to ignore 
a hint from above.” 
tunes?’ “Oh, all kinds of misfortune. Dor- 
maut lawsuits mysteriously reappear; official 
advertisements are withdrawn; privileges of 
sale orof display, which depend upon the good 
will of the administration, are suspended. 
But perhaps the must efficient allies of the 
ebanceilor and his myrnmudvens are the vendors 
of quack incdicines for ike gure of uumeation- 
able diseases.” “How, in the name of wander, 
can that be?’ “it is very simple. In the 
fatherland the government churges itself 
with watchful solicitude for the morals cf its 
subjects. But as even Homer sumetimes nods, 
so the most vigilant adiministrations scme- 
times fails to discover that the columns of 
German newspapers are defiled by the inser- 
tion of advertisements of immoral pills or by 
the address of unclean doctors. When, how- 
ever, uny newspaper continuously opposes 
itself tothe will of the authorities, the cus- 
todian of public morals puts on bis spectacles, 
and woe betide the unfortunate journal if in 
the obscurest corner of his badiy printed page 


there should be discovered lurking an allusion 


“What Kind of misfor-- 


to the objectionable pill or the disreputable 
physician. The administration is down upon 
him at once, and punishment is heaped on 
punishment until the editor consents to dance 
to the pipiug of power. Then the custodian 
of public morals once more sinmbers and: 
sleeps, and the quack advertises his -pills in. 


peace. ‘» 
Add to this that press prosecution for press 


offenses are as plentiful as blackberries, that” 


editors are sent to jail as felons for what 
would be regarded in England as perfectly 
justitiable criticism upen the chancellor, that 
half the cities in Germany are under a state 
of siege, and you can form some idea of the 
facilities which Prince Bismarck possesses for 
nianipulating the journals of the fatherland. 

The most marvelous example of the results 
which can be attained under the Germap syS- 
tem of press nobbling at home and of journal- 
istic idiocy abroad was the Europeaa scare 
pr oduced by the alleged concentration of Rus- 
sian troops on the German frontier. As 4 
matter ot fact, there was no sueh concentra~ 
tion. The Russian government had moved 
4,000 troops frum Moscow to Warsaw. ‘That 
was the solitary and slender substratum of 
fact, which was of course perfectly well 
kpown to the German war office. But it so 
happened that at that time Prince Bismarck, 
for reasons vest known to bimself, wasanxious 
to secure, with the moral sanction of Europe 
and the unanimous vote of the reichstag, the } 
addition of 700,000 men to the German army 
and also to compel Austria to add several 
millions to ber military expenditure. As 
Europe was in a condition of profound peace 
the operation did not seem easy. To genius, 
however, all things are possible, especially to 
genius that bas no'scruples and that has a 
reptile press. So it came to pass one fine day, 
nearly a month after the 4,000 troops bad 
been moved up, that one of the reptiles in 
some obscure corner of Germany discovered 
that the Russians were pouring troops west~ 
ward toward the German frontier. Iustantly 
all the other reptiles discovered this menacing 
announcement, and reprinted it for the ediii- 
cation of the German public. The English 
correspondents of course telecraphed it 
to London. The news goes the round 
of ihe continent, growing of course as 
it goes. To the excited imagination of ner- 
vous Europe the Russian frontier seems burst- 
ing with armed men, all day long the phleg- 
matic German seems to hear the rumble of 
batterics thundering up from the unknown 
depths of Muscovy to concentrate on the fron- 
tier of Posen or the boundaries of Galicia. 
When the sun rose in the eust its rays were 
obscured by the lanees of Cossack hordes 
swarming to the plunder of the fatherland. 
Every day brings news of fresh concentra- 
tion, of the depar ture or arrival of new rein- 
forcements for-the frontier. Innocent by- 
standers imagine that all this thunder is real. 
‘Those behind | the scenes know that itis pro- 
cterced by artifice, and is sheer illusion. But 
it as Wonderfully realistic. Everything seems 
so natural, and of course so true. If it were 
not arue, would a paternal government, with 
all the facts at its finger ends, allow such 
alarna’ug statements to harrow up the soul of 
every Teuton? So every one said, aad even. 
the Russians, who knew that the only move- 
ment thz.t had taken place was the dispatch 
of 4,000 men from Moscow. to Warsaw—4, 000 
out of G5U,000—were not a little puzzled to 
understaid@ what it could mean. The bourses 
of Europe were disturbed. The rouble, 
which haus .been steadily going downward 
until it is nav worth about exactly one-half 
of its nomimnl value, tock a further plunge 
toward zero. Russian. securities . declined. 
Business transg.ctions all over Europe: were 
checked, from dread of approaching war. 
Sill was kept wp the rolling” of the German 
tomtoms and a gbousund sheets ecfoed the re- 
verberations of file heavy tread of marching 
milHious of menacing Muscovites. - 

At last-the psychological moment had fully 
come. As in the opera the advent of-the hero 
is heralded by long: flourishes of premonitory 
music in which all ‘ine skill of the orchestra 
is employed in leadimmz up to his entrance, so 
when the publie n@md was strained to the ut-. 
most verge aud all thy continent rang with 
the clungor of steel awd the thud of the Cos-. 
sack troops, Prince Bisnearck appeared in ihe 
tribune and demanded the gri:t necessary to. 
add 700,000 fathers of families to the effective” 
strength of the German army. It was per- 
haps the most tremendous blood tax ever im- 
posed in a single speech. futso mar velously. 
had the mise en scene been nqanaged, so dex- 
tercusly had the great anlinn orchestra 
played upon the nerves-c of the nations, that it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world. 
All the actions of the Gernaron parliament. 
unanimously and enthusiastically acceded to 
his demand, and the press of Ernope declared 
that the last inroad cf r nilitarism upon indus- 
trialism was forced upon the German govera- 
meut by imperious necessity. 

And then when the money nad ee voted 
and the men added to the. standards, the de- 
ception, having served its turn, was uncere- 
mouniously discarded without even dropping 
the curtain to conceal the scene shifters from 
the duves of the great illusion. 


Mr. Stead is probably not entirely fis 
from a bias in favor cf sense ationalism. It 
can do no harm to take what be says with 
a very considerable grain. of salt. But 
ulter making all allowunces for exaggera- 


‘tion, there remains a picture cf Havopenn 


society suificiently territy ing. 


A Ww andering Shepard. 


The new proprietor of. the Bail. und 
Eapress is making rapid strides in jour- 
nalism. Beginning with the selection 
and transcribing: of scriptural texts, he 
has improved his style by the composition 
of circulars to his employes eae wee 
information as to their ages, conditions of 
life, personal habits, ete. .And having 
thus acquired what Thackeray (how he 
would kave loved the Shepard) calied “the 
trick of the pen,” he bas made a bold jump. 
for fame, aud appointed himself the trav- 

eling European corres pondent of the Mail. 
and Express, writing his letters, like 
many another correspoudent, right here 
in New York. His first epistle, descriptive 

of things in Romania—just be particu- 
lar aboui leaving out that u, if vou please, 

Mr. Printer, for Colonel Shepard says 


a 
2 
aE 


tare UCT ee a 


mania and General Conza was appointee 
the first prince. a 
He proved to bea benef actor of the country; 


land of “the country, requiring ‘them to pay 


the old aristocracy for it by a 


over a period of. fifteen years. 


imagine, for the colonel doesn’t tell us. 
Also we are left in doubt as to what be~ 
came of Mr. Couza. Clio doesn’t say 


the HEfohenzoilern Simiringen (it’s. Sig 
maringen in owr encyclopedia, but ne 
matter) mediatized family was placed 


the following glowing tribute: 


plause, with the tove of his. people and the: 
confidence of his neighbors. : 


A ptince who rules with vigor ani ap 


correspondent, whether muse or mollusk, 


it also suggests that the king of Roma 
nia doesao’t know 
capital, since in 
which he got some other fellow -to write 


press, he wrote it ‘buearest. 


tention, and is ser rved up by GHe after this 
breathless fashion: 


a hall which will not comfortably. seat more 


ner of the British Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons), and a crowded and cora-hurting con- 
dition of things is the result, with a pushing 


upon the friendly knees of their fellows, and 


themselves in their frantic and heated efforts. 
to be heard, and oniy sure of that when draw- 
ing laughter by a joke, or hisses by astacking 
somebudy or something. 


The custom of lathering themselves 


order to attract the president’s attention 


is certainly a curious one. But it 

from being the only extraordinary thing 
to be seen im Bucuresti. There is a church 
there that no traveler ought to miss. 


In the same inclosure with: the palace of the 
legislature are the old church and much finer 
palace of Prinee-Archbishop Calentic Mi- 
clescu, the Greek metrepolitan, the stumpy 
colonnade of the church being terribly and 
hideously: - frescoed Naah Souls burning 


ev ery” ‘day 
that! : : 
Then w 


nd Buda-Pesth, pass 
eras, 0 ou the. ees 


‘ney ‘is pads by ¢ a ferry boak: 

| to. Rutsebuk i in Bulgana, ‘then 
railroad through the beat 
Balkan mountains to Var 
and thence by steamshi 
Constantinople. : 


“Passes. through | he 
the journey”— 
Give it up. But never | 


py an ofhcey we 
71th the ane 


the Sale el 

democrat 

1 Or aid t <a 

; the kine to loo ’ 

like the fifteen pu 

‘matched by th Vesa es sentenc 
which immediately follows i itz oe 


‘Sir William White, the British 


has also been very attentive Rg Ametieane 


so—has already appeared in his. paper, bs 


and others will doubtless. dollow in due 


seuson. : 
The colonel writes ander: the nom de. 


nud bas studied the political situation in th 


and so es 


Bast so long ee rohiy Heres. tha: 


of the powe 
Eraustenred 


d€S ever 
raise of British free: 


of every: Turkish - - 
except. a little needia 


women, in which they 
s than. a subsistence, 


a 


“So. ‘Clio saw the king, who coeake Eng- 


igh perfectly, for the folowing: exiraore.. 


dinary reason: 


plume of Clio, which plunges us at once | 


into a sea of doubt. 
iDegitimate daughter of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne, and is also the name Obs a 
pteropodous mollusk without any shell— 
sort of ready opened Little Neck ck: ae 
Now the wildest stretch of imagination 
couldn’t convert the colonel into anybodt's 
daughter. On the other han@—a clam 
without any shell?—we give it up. Perhaps 
ne’s a little of both, or may be somebotly 
picked the name out for him. Anyway, 
that’s his name. 


For Clio was. the 


The King bas practiced nwith Dr. Vouns.< a. 
Cesideut American” den 


living -near the 
palace, while playing billiards with him, so 
the 
‘Majesty as pulline t Dr. Young has be- 
come as hecessary and Taek to him. as Dr. 
Evuns, of Paris, another. American. dentist, 


_ did to the Empress Eugenie. 


The colonel’s letter begins with a Tit of: 


history. In 1856, he tells us, the Turkish: 


‘provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia were. 


consolidated into the principality of Ro- 


Good Lord! 

Like a true | ‘American as he is, the 
colonel struck the king fora trade at once, 
and succeeded in booking: his order for a 


copy of the United States revised statutes, , 


1 vol., full Russia, edition 188t. Havin 
transacted this business, the king cent a 
servant to tell the- queen there was. an. 
ner | in the parlor she mi ght lke | 


for he gave the peasants. two-thirds of the 


series of taxes. 
imposed mpan the peasarts and extending ; 


Just how the country was benefited = 
‘the veasanis being” compelled *‘to pay the — 
oid aristocracy for it,” we are left. to 


anything more about him, but goes on at 
‘once to narrate that ‘1a 1866 Charles of | 


upon the princely throne by the European | 
powers.” To this ruler the colonel pays 


He proved so efficient and energetic and 
popular that the principality resolved itself 
into 2 monarchy in the year 2881, and by the: 
common cousent of the powers the prince 
became King Charles 1 cf Romania, and bag 
since contanued to rule with vigor and ap-_ 


plause, to say nothing of the rest of it, is — 
indeed worthy to be praised by a special 


Then follows a deseription of the coun-_ 
try and an account of the capital, whose. 
name we are told is Bucuresti, which 
somehow reminds one of Dr. Helmbold, 

the name of his own. 
the autograph letter 


for him to Colonel Shepard, and which 
was duly. published in the Hat and Ex- 


The legislative body. next demands. ate 


It.is still thought sufficient to provide them. 


than one-half of their number (after the man~ 


for seats and a-perchiug of some members — 


the dodging around some of the many pillars. 
of the buiiding when one of them desires-te. 
address the President, and the furious ring- ~ 
ing of his bell-almost constantly during the 
session calling for order, and the sobering. : 
shouts of several secretaries going on while : 
members simultaneously - ‘demand hearing _ 
from different. parts of the house, and: lather : 
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look at, and—but let Clio tell the story her 
own way: 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


wounded, in @ very few minutes the tall and | i8ts-”—[Chicago Labor Enquirer. 


wpina kvot like a young girl, and, as she ountain, Mich., Industrial Journal. 


. | Ind., Trib : 
The queen of Romania tripping in nd., Tribune (Free Trade) 


wery good English must have been a 
sight or a sound to be remembered. Clio 


= 


from the force of example. [Louisville Courier-Journal. 


upon the facts that he has produced some | spite the tariff.—[Louisviile Democrat. 


unnatural disgust of the managing editor. | biow.—{Cedar County, Neb., Nonpareil. 


This is the title of a very handsome and 


blige “ { ani decay.”—{Providence Juuraal (Rep). 
full description of one of the most beauti- 


and satisfactory than is usual in works of | and wrong.—(Rlemphis Apveal. 
this kind. The geniality of the climate, 


and vinicultural advantages of this gar- | the question is only one of high or low tariff. 


imuuizraiion by the description of natural | Labor Echo. 


Messrs. Bell & Heymans tell us, is the | are creating a pauper class in America equal, 


towns as Santa Rosa costs from $100 to Cicaso Ralgkts of Tabor, 


he must not be surprised at this, for “rail- 
roads, schoois, churches, roads, etc., cost 


to whom: is a conspicuous example of the way in which 
~ : eevee os . tariif¥ reduction is in reality for the relief of 
Gne of a number of very interesting | Fonufacturers, and far more beneficial to 
articles in this Sonoma county handbook | them thun the present restrictions on trade 


is that on the California redwood by H. | and industry tulsely called ‘‘protection.”— 


W. Piummer. Mr. Plummer says: [New York Times. 
A personal friend of the writer a few years | 4 hundred thousand iron workers are on a 


aco located 140 acres of redwood timber land strike against a reduction of wages under 
in Huraboidt county, in the United Stites land ee Polen But that ae ic saa 
s Fae licenink ce a ; millions of wage earners who were locke 
of for that dietriet | He hag sincezben bud | Oi ior, ears nde the, sume tari after 
fond eee ceeds Se ; 1:73. A reduction of lessthan ten pef cent 
& contract with ueighboring mill owners for | ip a forty-seven per cent tariff is not a ‘ques 
the sale of the standisg timber on the land. {| tion of wages. It is simply a question 
Tie estimates be has of the amount of timber | whether war taxes on the wages of labour 
ou his land shew that at $2 per thousand feet | Shall continue furever without the slightest 
Siumpnage iis 160 acres will yield the snug | Teduction in time of peace.—[St. Louis Post- 
Sun of $66,000. | _ rans : : sna 
_ gee pos tis the manufagturers alone who pro vy 
6 acu ne teas Ruan uae hs high tariff taxaflon, They are protected, 
pice 2 reawoog stu page 15 wlreaay 94.90 | and it depends solely on their will whether 
per thousand, it is not unlikely that this | zhey wiil protect the workingman or not. If 
fortunate little monepolizer will get twice | they make mvaey enough they will pay bis 
$60,060 for stumpage if he holds a litule | eae see aq yroteciog soren 
ee! et wank =| . ovk oul. por tec ‘i zs) 
prea noe oe = oa she ae ina double Sense. The taritf does indeed pro- 
HEMsesyes remaining, whicn Helore longs | tect the manufacturer, but it is jeft entireiv 
will huve a high vainefor veneerings and | to the tender mercies of the manufacturer to 
paneclines. ey a protect tne workingman.—[Chicago Herald. 
But the redwood lands are now heldin} In other days it was the king who was 
very much larger tracts than 160 acres, | Sacred. He could commit no crime for which 
Mr. Piummer savs; he was to be punished in the body. Now it is 


. . the principle of a home market for ail but 
During the last seven or eight years a quiet | avricultural products. Before it was a 


and growing movement in the way of ac-/ suvereigu. New itisa commercial dogme. 
quiring redwood lands has been going ou. By |} Before the king lost his hcad—so muci fer his 
direct location from tae government and by ; invivlability: Now the high tariil, it is to be 
purchase frum holders of small claims of one | hoped, will suun go the same way. Its 
huudred and sixty acres in many instances, | €Ve2!ual downfall of its own weight is ob- 
the tracts on winch null owners depeaded for vegies things Heralan mma b sbne CORY 
their supply have been taken and centered mm t : < ° 
the hands of moneyed men. When too late In plain truth, the idea that the manufact- 
amiji owners have awakened to the kuowledge | U"er divides the preceeds of the protective 
thet the land they needed, and which, bad | 22D with his workmen is moonshine. In the 
they taken time by the forelock, they could | tirst place, he does not need to, so long as he 
ave got atasmall advance on the govern- | C20 get labor at rates fixed without reference 
ment price, is unavailable to them except on | i0Lciries as woolen spiuniug have nothing to 
the terms cf men whucan afford to keep them | givide, tor protection, as now apporticned, 
until they get their own price. Itis plain to} hus ruined them. If the employer divided, 
be seen thatin such cases the man who wns Wages would fluctuate with the changes in 
the jucd makes the money. ae tariff, paras qaey . net o ee te 
oa a ai : uctuating with the supply of labor anc 2 
This is, indeed, pain tobe seen. But it activity of business, ae Hey uniformly ao 
is not so plain what the man who owns | [San Fraucisco Examiner. 
the land coes for his money. He dves | The young democracy in their recent con- 
nothing to make the trees grow or to cut | vention in Baltimore adopted a very short, 
~@} them. He merely owns the land and} sharp and decisive series of resolutions. 
makes his money by the price hecan com- | They heartily approve the party platform 
pel other people to pay him for the privi- | udvpted at St. Louis, the president’s mes- 
| lege of cutting themdown. But he makes | Sue aud ihe Mills Oil, They are abreast of 
: : ihe times. They thisk, moreover, tbat the 
: the money. Halt of . the . 3.000 square | dictum of that scanty triumvirate, Randall, 
fe miles of redwood in California has already | Sowden and Foran, is to the far reaching and 
‘Ha been cut. All that is left is now owned by Se ya re ee ees rie 
< . ; Pee SIXLY-se ats 3 2 
fndividuals. But Mr. Plummer insists | snapping of a cap to the. Pa of heavy as 
that inuch money is yet to be made by in- | tillery.—[Richmead, Va., State. 
Vestors at present prices, as since the red- What is the true theory of the national and 
wood forests, owing to their bark and the | state committees in regard to Pennsylvania? 
quality of the wood, never burn, “‘there is | We don’t know. But we do know that ail 
mo insurance or other expense beyond | through this, the northeastern part of the 
moninai taxes necessary in holding them,” | state, the number of earnest inquirers after 
and redwood timber is corstantly becoming political truth is rapidly on the increase, and 


: that, if the needed effort is made to give the 
Scurcer and more valuable. ‘There are,” he | peuple light on the subject of tarilY, the demo- 
says, many opportunities still left in the | cratic vote will wonderfully increase. The 
redwood country for the initiated ones to | indications of a disposition to change party 
9 secure tracts that wil! bring fat fortunes.” relations is muc:b more clear and positive than 


= : : iL Was over a Quarter of a centurv ago when 
and *‘an active man with money to handie | Pennsylvania ‘irst_ became a republican state. 


‘ cannot fail to satisfy his most sanguine | —{Mauch Chunk, Pa., Democrat. 

| hopes of profit by judiciously buying Cali- Even the republican senators are going 
\ fornia redwood timber land.” As for the | back on the Chicago platform. That declara- 
“uninitiated ones,” and the men without | tion of faith objects in toto to the reduction 
tmoney to handie, they of course cannot of protective duties. But the dispatches from 
hope to get rich in any such easy way as Washington indicate that the bill that is 


rit erik likely to be offered in the senate asa substi- 
jhat of holding redwood lands at no other | tute for the Mills bill will embody severai im- 
Kpense than nominal taxes. They and rtamt tariff reform ideas. One statement 
heir children will have to work. If any | 2s it that. carpet wool is to be put on the 


: free list, another that “almost every article 
ne of them could work three hundred | jn the chemical schedule will suffer some re- 
Ss in a year and save adollar a day over | ductiow.” So Messrs. Aldrich, Hiscock and 

it would take him two centuries | Allison begin to read the signs of a ear 
make as much as Mr. Plummer’s friend | 44 ,,CXmectation o| defeating the Mulls bill 
iready de in a few y by simply lag house has been abandoned.—{Boston 
one hundred and sixty acres of | Weare not pleased with Mr. Cleveland's 
wood land. financial views. They are in accord with the 
New Y’ork school of politics’ They are not in 
That Lumber Tax. accorc nies the pesgeade reat southern de- 
, 2 mocracy. Butipn most all other public mat- 
ee a : ‘ foe ters Mr. Cleveland isa Jeffersonian democrat 
a ‘oh ane as plainly sae < He is thorougbly anti-monopolistic and this 
$w ena roth mr Drs bl oO | vr cannot be denied. On the other hand, Mr. 
ra olor tae tr pele of Maine, Wis- | Harrison is a federalist. He is a firm believer 
: au qaichizen < ey, wd scl hha taxon | in te Hamiltonian theory of government. 
oh era ery cee _ a other Oe Garena He is the creature of the monopolies’ He is 
slosh a rr ed Fc ark ons © | the devoted attorney of the monopolies. His 
ayia shat es se tai a fy OF ped ar fre he | champions and successful manipulators in the 
At i 35 taid Lo cover the difference | con-vention were the representatives of Stan- 
Aveen wages in this country and Cauada is | fora, Huntington, Gould and Vanderbilt. His 
sham, because such difference merely at- | election would be a great victory for mo 
cts Canadian timber cutters to our side of nopulies. His administration would be domi- 
heap toga ah cb ol pe rao ly all we we nated by Blaine and the infamous gang that 
urder is prepared for i : i ; 
‘rket by Canadian labor. Instead of free- ar aa Biaine.{Grand Rapids, Mich., 
_%usfrom foreign dependence, this lumber : : : 
williu a few years more make us ab-} Republicans across the line are in a bad 
fily dependent on Canada for lumber. It is | Way just now. They are going to be dis- 
Ww to protect Canadian forests at the ex- {| tanced in the presidential race, and they ap- 
of American labor pear to know it. The prospect bas robbed 


ee 


- 


4 


There are twenty-two United States sena- 
gAnd while we think of her statue in the | tors whose aggregated wealth is $132,000,000. 


square, representing her as giving aid to the | They are—every one ot them—"protection- 


graceful and beautiful Elizabeth appears, in There is nothing which makes men work 
g royaligarnet velvet robe with gold embroid- | harder, longer hours and for less real recom- 
and a necklace of cameos, her hair done ihe than a protective tariff.—[City of Iron 


Grips merrily toward us, in very good Eng- As for us, we shall support any man regard 

ish, she pronounced our name, says that she | less of party, who carries out what we believe | in a f ashion which must mightily amuse him, 
~ gs very happy to see us, and gives us another | to be right! The woods are full of men to | though it isn’t very flattering to American in 

bearty hand-shake. whom party names are nothing.—{Rockville, | telligence. “Everything is fair in love and 
war,” however, and during an election cam- 
The tariff isa huge bounty system concealed | PA'£2 ee party 1s not expected to talk 
by the method of collection and payment. Sense.—[#oronto seep : 
( The principle ‘is identical in each, only the The name “bounty” is calculated to excite 
& e in nsiusn, too, probadiv unty would give the whole game away.— 
littl English, t probably | bount, ld give the whol 


yee? : : : Cau Our privileged classes are the members of | jdea of voting it away with their eyes open, 
ful and fertile sections of California, is- | of the combines, monopolies and trusts, that | iu the simple shape of bounties.—[New York . 
sued by Bell & Heymans of San Francisco. | not only dety the law, but the law makers. | Evening Post. 

The illustrations are plentiful and good, | They enjoy privileges uuder the robbery 


‘ ae iene tariff that no others can enjoy—exceptional ion’s Perfe rk. 
and the letter press much more interesting privileges that are wholly unconstitutional Protections herters wore 


of the tax paying citizen, while the name 


On the whole, we feel that we ought to There is a great ado about wages being {| “protection” has rather a soothing sound, and 
tulate the colonel. Not upon the higher in this than in foreign countries, and | does not suggest the idea of imperial burdens. 


: that this is dueto protection. Now the truth | It is the peculiar merit of the “American” 
etyle or matter of his correspondence, but | ;< ths: Wages ave nisher in this country, de- | SVstem that it effectually conceals the amount 


of the tax which is levied on the people for 


magnificent “‘awful examples” for use in| The tariff issue will be discussed in this cam- | ‘HS purpose, and which is not paid into the 
parsing classes, and that his pull with the | paign as it never has been before. Democracy 
owner of the Dfail and Express is suffi- is not at a!! worried over the outcome, ‘but 


2 eS eee , , | republicans may well be, as its indorsement | tribute paid ia this way an enormous part is 
ciently strong to render harmless the not | o¢" the tariff robbery will prove its death r a 


public treasury, but is paid over to private 
individuals in the enhanced price of their 
wares. And we must remember that of the 


self-destructive—the duty cn any material 
being a discouragetmnent to every industry 


The gist of the trouble in the iron industry pnich Sapo meh ater, So yeet it hear 
seis : Ace , ixsher duty on the tinishe 
“sonoma County and Russian River Valley | ®Ppeirs to be comprebensively expressed ina | to De capped dy a tusher duty 
Hilustratea.” recent remark that “over protection leads to | Product. Evidently, the total amount of the 
over production and consequent stagnation 


bounties thus covertly paid under our high 
tariff laws is so enormous that the American 
people would not for 1 moment entertain the 


Bradstreet’s. 
The total foreign trade of South America 


a. ’ : Any talk that the issue in this campaign is | is estimated at $700.000,000. Notwithstand- 
the fertility of the soil, the horticultural | a protective tariff or free trade is nonsense; 


ing its proximity to tne United States hardly 
one-fifth of the total trade done is with this 


t ae In 1892 will egme the great eampaiga between | Country. This inequality becomes remarka- 
den spot of the Golden state ate fully set the absulute free traders—or ay te the ad- | ble when the showings made by other coun- 
fcrth, and we also get some glimpses of vocates of other systens of national taxation tries are considered. Of the total trade of 
the land speculator, who while tempting | and ali tariff advocates.—{St. Paul, Minn., | the Argentine Republic France takes 23 per 


cent, Great Britain 22, Belgium 14, Germany 


bounties, proposes to make the immigrant fhe high tariff yell about pauper labor had oopud tHe VP alted iste. 0: per cook. in 
pay bim fortkhem. From &0 to 320 acres, { better be changed to a yell against those who 


other countries the comparison is still less 
favorable. Every important article of South 
American export is needed and used in the 


: : if mot yreuter, than ian any one country i Jni s ably : av 
usual size of the farms on which general if nob vreuter, than in any e country ia | United States, and probably the same may be 


, : aes _~. Europe, by torcing dcwn the wages of those | said of our products in South America. The 
farming is done in Sonoma, while ‘the | who work the mills and by employing pau- 


raaches run from 160 to 5,000 or 10,000 | pers from Europe in their places if they ask | are still less favorable. Of over 1,000 steam- 
gcres. Land in smail tracts near such | [074 cent more advance.—[Correspondent | ers arriving at the ports of Uruguay in 1883 


comparisons regarding the carrying trade 


only one carried the American flag. The 


ein : The repeal of the wool duty is, in fact, one comparison with regard to sailing vessels is 
€250 an acre, and the reader is told that Of the iaust striking and-one-of the moat real but little better. Almust the entire trade of 
examples of what a reform of the present 


: . tariff can do for the advancement of the in- | toms. 
money and no smail amount of it.” But | terests uf all ciasses in the United States. It | the 


the United States with Uruguay in .1885, 
amounting to $6,415,698, went in foreign bot- 
The competition is great between 
varjous European nations for the 
trade of South American — ccuntries. 
Germany seems to be having the most 
success boto in displacing the goods of 
other nations, -particularly England, and in 
opening up new lines of trade and expanding 
old ones. That the trade invo!ved is worth 
working for is-conceded. Consul Bacon in- 
closes to the state department the following 
comments by the Buenos Ayres Standard on 
American methods of encouraging and de- 
veloping trade with South America: 

“Papers bave printed tons about this 
matter; congress hus created cumunissions 
who have gone junketing about the world 
with noend of fuss and feathers, making a 
loud noise and doing nothing. . . . It 
seems to be the opinivn of Americans that 
commercial relations are to be created by a 
series of resojutions and the visits of an 
itinerating commission, and that such old- 
fashioned ways us the investment of capital 
and the doing of werk are not necessary in 
the case of American enterprise. . . .» No 
oue need quarrel with the Americans about 
this, for they have every right to select the 
field of their operations. .. . So loug.us 
Europe comes here with its millions aad 
Americans come here with itinerating com- 
missions, the business supremacy of Europe in 
this country will be seen.” 


They’ l! Have Free Trade Scrmons Before 
Long. 
New York Tribune. 

A Presbyterian minister in Philadelphia has 
been compelled to put the foilowing notice on 
the door of bis church: ‘Members and others 
inthe congregation wil! please refrain from 
the use of red banGanas or American flag 
handkerchiefs during the service, as the dis- 
play of these emblems 1s distasteful to some 
members of the church, and is calculated to 
detract from the tranquillity of the devotions 
of the day.” 
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Funt, 

Possessed the Jand which rendcred to their 
toil 

Hay, corn roots, hemp, flax, upples, woo! and 
wood. 

Bach of tiese landlords walked amidst his 
farm, 

@aying, “Tis mine, my children's, nnd my 

~~ game's: 

Slow sweet the west wind sounds in my own 
trees! 

How Erecerat climb those shadows on my 


3 fancy these pure waters and the flags 
Ww me. as does my dog: we sympathize; 
And, I affirm, my actions “sinack of the svil.” 
Where are these men! Asleep beneath their 
grounds; 
strangers, fond as. they, their furrows 
ow. 
Barth taughs in flowers, to see her boastful - 
boys 
Barth-proud, proud of the earth which is not 
theirs; 
Who sg ‘the plow, bus canuot steer theic 
eet 
Clear of the grave. 
They added ridge to valley, brook to pond, 
And sizgicd for ull that bouaded their do- 
210; 
“This suits me for a a pasture; that’s my park; 
‘We wust have clay, lime, gravel, granite- 


sere, 
ed misty iowland, where to go for peat. 
The tand is well—lies fair ly to ihe south. 
Wis good, when you have crossed the sea and 
back, 
Zo = the sitfast acres where you left 
em.” 
- Ab! the hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Slim to his land, a lump of mould the more. 


~ Sear what the Earih says: 


EARTH SONG. 
Mine and yours; 
Mine, not vours. 
Earth endures; 
Stars abide— 
Shine down in the ola sen; 
Old are the shores; 
t where are old ‘ment 
who have seen much, 
@®uchb bave I never seen. 


The lawyer's deed 
"Ran sure, 
' Jn rail, 
_ To them, and to their heirs 
Who shail succeed, : 
Without fail, 
Forevermore. 


Here is the land, 
Shagev with wood, 
With its old valley, 
Mound, and flood. 
_ But the heritors? ee a 
- Fled like the flood’s foam— 
The lawyer, and the laws, 
And the kingdom, 
Clean swept berefrom. 


‘They called me theirs, 
Woe so controlled me; 
Wet every one 
‘Wished to stay, and is goue. 
How am I theirs, 
if they caunot hold me, 
~ But I hold them! 


When I heard the Earth-song, 
- J was no longer brave; 
“My avarice cooled 
Like lust in the chill of the grave. 


any kind, i in 7 fact I am just a native born 
New Yorker, son, grandson and great 
-prandson of precediag New Yorkers, 
reaching back to the old colonial days. 


 Noram I the victim of any tribunal, legal 


or ileral. I have never been tried for 
‘treason, Ihave not been assisted away by 
the authorities of my parish, I have not 
even had sentence on me suspended by a 
‘police justice on condition of leaving my 
mative city. Yet I am just as truly an 
exile as though I had been ignominiously 

earned forth in chains, or bundled into the 
between Gecks of an emigrant ship. I was 
acitizen of New York, with an honest 
liking tor my native city, proud of her 
- greatness, recret{ul for her faults, honest- 
- Iwansious for her welfare. I have been 
deprived of my citizenship, thrust forth 
by way of the Communipaw ferry, and 
compelled tc content myself with a resi-- 
dence and citizenship in the state of New 
Jersey. If that isn’t being an exile, I don’t 
know whai is. 

What nonsense is the man talking? As 
‘though anybody could be forced to leave 
New York and <0 to live in New Jersey if 
he didn’t want to? My good friend, ['m 
telling you the exact sober truth. I left 
“ New York, not because I wanted to, but 
- because the men who own New York were 
not willing thut I should stay there, save 
upon conditions with which I could not 
possibly comply. I have been as literally 
~ forced out of mv native state as ever a 
‘Russian was out of the country of his 
birth. And if you will do me the favor to 
zead these lines that follow, I will trv in 
miv simple way to tell vou the story—how 
I was forced to go, where I weut to, and 
how Iam faring there. 


~Imay claim that, in a modest way, I 
and my forbears have done, as good citizens 
- should, our share in promoting the growth 
and prosr. ‘+ of New York. We have 


- aot been mayors, or aldermen, or even 


chairmen of ward committees; but on the 
other hand there have been no paupers 
among us, and none of us has been caught 
stealing. We have just lived along ia an 
honest, quict, middle class sort of a way, 
working moderately hard, making no 
great fuss about it, and doing our best to 
bring up our cliildren to be good citizens. 
{suppose I was the first of the family to 
awaken to asense of the fact that while 
all this was very praiseworthy and moral, 
at was a line of conduct that was sure, 
sooner or juier, toend in disaster. For 
while we weve making shoes, and practic- 
ing medicine, and freighting ships, and in 
sone way und another doing our share to 
“promote the general prosperity, another 
lot of fellows were literally cutting the 
ground from bereath our feet, and charg- 
ang us so much every year for the mere 
privilege of living in the city that we 
fondiv spoke of us “ours.” Up to my 
time this tax, thouch sufficiently burden- 
Some, was not absolutely crushing. But 
within the last few years it increased 
to such an extent as to become insupport- 
able. There was no help for it. I had to 
gird up my loins and fice. 

‘Here is my case. I earn, by pretty hard 
work, just about the same annual income 
that my father did at my age. I have the 
same sized family to support that he had. 
It costs me just about the same for food 
“aad clothing that it did him. But whereas 


he was able te hire a good large house in 
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a pleasant street for about a third of his 
income. I cannot get anything like the 
same accommodation for less than a third 
of my yearly earnings. And if I insist on 
making my expense for house hire as small 
as his used to beI find myself compelled 
to crowd my whole tribe into a little, in- 
convenient and unwholesome flat, in a by 
no means desirable neighborhood, and to 
let my children make a play ground of 
the street. The owners of New York 
have raised the charge for the privilege 
of living in New York away beyond my 
nieans. They refuse to let me stay there, 
except on condition that I consent to sink 
very materially iu the social scale; they 
drive me out of the city of my birth with 
the threat that if Idon’t go my children 
shall be reduced to the status of tenement 
house dwellers. The difference between 
thus driving an American citizen forth 
from his native place by threats of worse 
things to befall him if he stays, and con- 
ducting a Russian subject to the frontier, 
and warning him to stay abroad on pain 
of punishment, is only a difference of de- 
gree. The Russian and I may not be in 
the same boat, but the boats we occupy 
are certainly very much alike. 


It was a little more than a year ago that 
I decided to accept my sentence of exiie. 
Where to go, was the question. Thad no 
special predilections or knowledge of lo- 
calities to determine me. There was only 
one thing essential; wherever 1 should go 
must be sufficiently near New York to 
allow meto attend to my business in the 
city every day. The kindness of a friend, 
who offered me the use of his house in 
Elizabeth for the summer, decided the 
matter. I stored my furniture, took pos- 
session of my friend's house, and postponed 
the question of my final settlement until 
[ee fail. 

Long before the summer was over I 
made up my mind that wherever I might 
finally pitch my tent, it shouldn't be in 
Elizabeth. Ihave no wish to speak un- 
kindly of a town whose hospitality I have 
enjoyed. But the Jersey. mosquito is so 
far the superior of man that he can go 
pretty much where he will without asking 
permission of any lord of the soil; and he 
shows his good taste by frequenting 
| Elizabeth to an. extent inconceivable to 
anyone who hasn’t seen nm there. I have 
seen him there, and found him unbearable. 

But it would hardly be correct to say 
that the mosquitoes prevented my settling 
in Elizabeth. For it is pretty certain that if 
there were no mosquitoes there the rents 
would be bevond my moderate means. 
Elizabeth is a large city, prettily laid out, 
with well paved streets, horse railways. 
plenty of churches, stores in abundance, 
and, in short, al! the conveniences of civili- 

zation. Two railways connect it with New 
York. Trains are frequent, fare moderate, 
and the time to the city by express is only 
half an hour. Take away the mosquitoes 
and rents would double within a year; and 
even then, uniess [am much mistaken, 
the influx of exiles from New York would 
be so great that they would double again 
within another year, The Elizabeth mos- 
quito is really an unconscious philan- 
thropist. He makes it possible for a great 
many poor men ts have comfortable homes 
without going too far from a center of 
civilization. Elizabeth tenants may not 
realize it, but the little songster that they . 
curse so heartily really pays liberally for 
all the blood he takes. The whyness of 
the mesquito has ceased to be a mystery 
to me since I spent a summer in Elizabeth. 
He is nature's ameliorator of landlordism. 


Before the summer was over my wife 
paid a visit to Plainfield, and was loud io 
its praises. An interview with a’ real 
estate agent followed. He had the very 
house to suit us—just completed, all mod- 
ern conveniences, rent extremely mod- 

erate. We went ‘to look at the house, 
found it all it had been represented, made 
some searching inquiries about niosquitoes, 
and signed a lease for a year from the fol- 
lowing May on the spot. The place of 
our exile was settled at last. I wus to be- 
cone a citizen of Plaintield. 

And now that I have lived here through 


| the winter, the spring and a good part of the 


summer, how do I like it? That depends 
upon the point of view. It is a horrible 
inconvenience to have to spend four hours 
a day in depots, ferrv boats and cars. It 
is 2 nuisance to feel myself tied down to 
fixed hours of going and coming—to know 
that Imust be at the depot by a certain 
minute or suffer a serious delay. Ihave a 
queer feeling of going out of civilization 
every night and returning to it every 
morning. For these reusons I am incliaed 
to grumbie at my enxiie. Yet when [ re- 
flect that these gvery inconveniences make 
it possible for me to live in Plainfield— 
that if they didn’t exist I could no more 
afford to live here than in New York, I 
grow contented again, and possess 
my mind in philosophic peace. For 
what we cho live in Plain- 
ueid buy from the owners of Plain- 
field is chiefly the privilege of going to 
New York and coming back again. There 
are other conveniences, of course, that we 
get charged for; but that is the principal 
one, Take off half the trains, and rents 
here would fall prodigiously; wipe the 
railroads out of existence altogether, and 
land would well nigh go a-begging. On 
the other hand, let the train service be 
more frequent and more rapid, and men 
like myself would have to take up our 
staves again, and travel further off in 
search of less accessibie locations. The 
same effects would be produced by the 
raising or lowering of the commutation 
rate. If the Central railroad of New Jer- 
sey were to turn over a new leaf, and 
make transportation between Plainfield 
and New York free, the benefit to me 
would be of only a few months’ duration; 
for on the first of next May my rent would 
most assuredly udvance by at least the 
present cost of commutation. 

Rents here vary inversely as the dis- 
tance from the depot; five minutes’ 
walk, so much; ten minutes’ walk, so much 
less. There is, I am sorry to say, a very 
excellent hack service at moderate prices, 
which tends to raise the value of the more 
distant lands. I seldom take a hack my- 
self, not feeling able to afford it; but lam 
fully conscious that I have to pay for the 
hack system, allthe same, My rent would 
be lower were there not a hack in the city. 


The house I occupy is about fifteen min- 


utes’ brisk walk from the depot, on the 
outskirts of the city. Iwas fortunate in 
finding it. It.stands alone on an unpaved 
street and is immediately opposite the 
laboratory of the city scavenger. These 
peculiarities, of course, mitigate the rent, 
and are so far biessings. The agent who 
showed me the house stated that next year 
the gas and electric light systems would be 
extended to my street, when of course the | 
rent would be raised. I am happy to say 
that up to this writing neither of these 
improvements has been made, and I am 
net without hopes that the first of next 
May will find them still undone. Iam per- 
fectly satisfiea to burn kerosene and to feel 
my way homeward along the unlighted 
street in the dark winter nights. I save 
five dollars a month by enduring these 
trifling inconveniences; and five dollars is 
five dollars, 

I often wonder in my idle castle-build- 
ing moments why itis that the men who 
control the railways running out of New. 
York don’t utilize their power to create 
land values to a gfeater extent than they 
do. They exploit the coal lands along 
their routes; why the deuce don’t they ex- 
ploit the residential lands as well? Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the Central road, 
having first got possession of the surround- 
ing farms, should establish a new station 
and run lightning trains between it and 
New York every hour? Why, they could 
build upacity in no time. And if they 
were wise enough to withdraw the fast 
trains from Plainfield and other places al- 
ready settled—to give them poor depot ac- 
commodations, ind if necessary a few well 
maniuged accidents—they could mighty 
soon freeze out all the land owners along 
the line, and have things in their own 
hands compietely. Aud a special advas- 
tage of this system would be that the 
railroad people could reduce their fares, 
especially their commutation rates, io al- 
most nothing at all, and still lose nothing 
by it, For the lower they made the fares 
the higher would go the land values; and 
thus what they might take out of one 
pocket would be returned to the other, 
and avast amount of unpopularity and 
statutory interference be saved. 

In an easy going, half hearted sort of 
way, the railway folks are showing that 
they have caught a glimmering of these 
truths. At ‘the neighboring “station of 
Fanwood they have bought up most of the 
land around the depot and are slowly col- 
lecting a profitable population; but what 
they are doing there is a mere scratching 
of the surface as compared with mining 
in earnest. For they give to Fanwood 
tenants no special privileges in the way of 
train service or otherwise; indeed, they 
let the expresses from Plainfield go thun- 
dering past while the Fanwoodites are left 
to the inferior service of the local trains. 
But some day a railroad manager will 
arise who will see how easily a dense pop- 
ulation may be built up along thirty miles 
of road and a heavy and increasing tax 
levied upon it. When that manager does 
come to the front, he will meke his rail- 
way more valuable than the elevated roads 
now are. 

There is considerable talk here of a 
horse railway, and petitions are lying 
round waiting signatures at the drug 
stores and other places, praying the city 
council to grant the franchise to some re- 
sponsible parties unnamed, but presumed 
to be existent. I haven't signed that pe- 
tition, and I don’t intend to. It would be 
verv handy for me to be able to jump into 
the horse cars and ride home, instead, 
perhaps, of trudging through snow or 
rain. But I would rather keep on walk- 
ing. For I know perfectly well that if 
that horse railroad is built I shall have to 
pay not only when I ride on it, but when 
Idon’t ride on it, too. My landlord will 
charge meso much. a year for the priv- 
ilege of using it, though he may not nave 
a cent investedin-it He will explain that 
the building of the road has made his 
property just so much the more valuable, 
and of course he must get interest on. his | 
“capital” 

A little town like this is. a recular 
kindergarten of political economy. Things 
are amazingly simplified, and the connec- 
tion between cause and effect is far more 

easily traced than ina great city like New 
‘York. The man who comes. here looking 
for a house to live in learns in a very prac- 
tical manner that every convenience tends 
to raise his rent, while every inconvenience 
-is equivalent to a reduction. He is charged 
for proximity to the depot, for the well 


u | paved streets, for the electric lights, for 


the numerous churches, for the water 
under ground and the air overhead; even 
the strong temperance sentiment.of the 
community is reckoned up against him 
and charged for. The agent, as he shows 
the house, glibly recites all these advan- 
tages as part of what he proposes to rent 
to the tenant at so much a month On 
the other hanu, the stores are excessively 
high in their prices; the daily New York 
papers are sold at an extra cent each, and 
the Sunday papers at all sorts of figures; 
some of the streets are all but impassible 
in heavy rains—I am not drawing an in- 
dictment of Plainfield, and why en- 
arge the list of -its defects? The 
azent doesn’t state these drawbacks 
with the noble candor that he 
shows as he runs over the advantages; 
but they lessen the rents, all thesame. If 
the new comers are ignorant of them the 
tenanis already here are not; and in the 
annual higgling of the market every dis- 
advantage is made to count. The agent 
into whose hands I icll—and a very pleas- 
ant and obliging fellow he was—was dis- 
creetly silent about that scavenger’s estab- 
lishment across the way. But lam moraliy 
certain that if the scavenger’s establish- 
ment had not been there I should have 
been asked a higher rent. Another piece 
of luck for me was the fact that at that 
time a gang of firebugs was rampant in 
Plainfield. This of course made the place 
less desirable and tended to reduce rents. 
The firebugs have since been caught and 
sent to jail; but the scavenger, lam happy 
to say, still flourishes, and shows no signs 
of going to jail or anywhere else. 

There are mosquitoes in Plainfield. The 
agent assured me there were none, but 
I know better now. I can’t say I am 
sorry for it. They are not so numerous 
as to render life absolutely unendurable, 
but there are enough of them to create 
@ prejudice against the place in the 
minds of many who might otherwise 


come here to jive. So far they are & 
blessing, and I am thankful for them. 
Icould wish there were fewer flies, and 
would even be willing to pay an extra 
dollar a month to be delivered from them. 
But we musn’t presume to critiaise provi- 
dence and measure our blessings. <A few 
mosquitoes and too many flies are better 
by far than no flies and no mosquitoes at 
ail. As to malaria, I am still in doubt; it 
may be here and it may not. Some of my 
family bave had chills, which is a hopeful 
sign; but still they may not have con- 
tracted them here. A little malaria—not 
enough to endanger life, or make it too 
much of a burden—say a malaria that 
could be kept down with two or three 
grains of quinine a day —would be quite a 
boon. 

It is curious to observe the manner in 
which a town like this extends itself. It 
moves along like a kangaroo, leaping from 
place to place in prodigious bounds. First 
stretch of vacant land, and then a house; 
then another stretch and another house; 
and so on. And as the outskirts move 
farther and farther afield, the vacant spaces 
behind are gradually filled up with dwell- 
ings. My own residence, for instance, is 
well within the city limits, and there are 
quite a number of dwellings beyond it, yet 
on three sides it is surrounded by vacant 
lots and fields, and almost within a stone’s 
throw of my front door they have just 
been reaping rye. The advantages of this 
method of extension are obvious. A dozen 
new houses, built reasonably close to- 
gether, and close to the already settled 
portion of the town, would enhance the 
value of avery limited area of land; but 
the same houses, erected at intervals of 
five hundred or a thousand feet, will in- 
crease the value of an immense extent of 
territory. Of course this plan adds hugely 
to the ‘public expenses. There is more 
street surface to be paved and lighted, and 
more length of gas mains to be laid; but 
so long as the unoccupied spaces are as- 
sessed as farming land, the net result is a 
distinct gain—to the men who own thie 
Vacant spaces, 


Well, it’s queer, isn't it, that the effect 
of our civilization should be tomake a man 
regard mosquitoes and malaria as a bless- 
ing, and a scavenger's establishment across 
the way as something to be thankful for? 
It’s queer, isn’t it, that a citizen of a grow- 
ine town should be anxious for it to stop 
growing; that he should deprecate such an 
improvement asa horse railroad, and dread 
to see the electric light and the gas service 
brought into his neighborhood? It 7s queer. 
But it's queer, my good friend, only be- 
cause you haven't taken the trouble to 
lovk at the matter from the point of view 
of my interest—and, very possibly, of your 
interest, too. I like Pluintield—not as well 
as my nutive city, of course, but well 
enough to keep on living there. I wanta 
home. I want to feel that I am settled— 
not for a year or two merely, but for the 
rest of my life. Iam tired of being thrust 
round from piliar to post, from house to 
house, from one flat to anoulier, each 
a little more inconvenient than the 
lust. I want to stay where IT am. “And 
I know. perfectiy | well that. mosquitoes, 
and malaria, and scavenger's yards, and. 
high priced stores, and firebugs, and 
other disguised blessings of. that kind, are 
all working together. for omy eood, to SO 
cure me the privilege that my native city 
has forbidden me to enjoy within her lim- 
its—the blessing of ahome. I know, too, 
that the horse railroad, and the electric 
light, and the gas service, and the swifter 
trains to New York, will ail be so many 
notices to me to pack up my belongings. 
and move away. -I don’t want to move. 
I want to be let alone. Ihave accepted 
my sentence of exile, and only ask to be 
left i in peace with my mosquitoes. 

T. L. McCREApY.. 


ing 


Justice and the Protective Principle. - 
The following letter from William Lloyd 
Garrison appeared in the Boston Advertiser 
during a controversy over protection in the 
columns of that paper some mouths ago: 


In reply to your editorial of to-day - on 
“Piety and Protection,” let me admit that T } 
am open to your churge of asserting the- 
antagonism between Christianity aad the pros: 
tective priucipie, painfulas it is to be con- 
victed therefur of “softening of the brain.” 
While exceptional amouy the tariff reformers 
in my treatment of the question of free trade, 
and speaking for myself alene, my sins are 
visited freely upon the heads of my unctfeud- 
ing associates. The tariff question iss many 
sided. Against your dictum that itis “an 
economical question, pure and simple,” I place 
the utterance of Mr. Gladstone: “I.warn and 
entreat vou never to argue.the question. of 
free cousmerce as if it were a- material ques- 
tion alone. It is just as strong in its political,” 
in its social and in its moral aspects as it isin 
its operation upen the production and in- 
crease of wealth.” Purely economic considera- 
tions are certainly interesting, but to me 
the ethical or moral treatment is more at- 
tractive, and to my mind more. elfective. 
Discussed politically, the issue is often ob- 
scured because of party prejudice, and rea- 
sonis replaced by passion. Fromoa strictly 
economic standpuint, statistics and facts ure 
confusing to minds. not conversant with au- 
thorities or trained to discriituinate.. Both 
may be used to falsify the truth, and even 
intelligent people are ‘bewildered after bear- 
ing beth sides of the question ably presented. 
But, approached from the side of justice, how 
simple to the common mind! Iv necds no 
acudemic learning, no repelling tables of 
figures. It can be adjudicated to the hum- 
blest households by pinin men and women— 
the common peopie—upou whom the country 
always relies in the last appeal. 

Ifa protective tariff viointes the golden rule 
or conflicts with the universal truths a recepted 
by humanity, it is to be condemned at the bar 
of morals. You ask, ‘In what possible way 
can religion demand that a pair of shoes shall 
be made in Brussels raiher uhaa in Buston!? 
The question is dixingenuvus. It has no perti- 
neacy. So stated, reiigion hus obviously noth- 
ing to do with it. But if a pair of shoes can 
be made cheaper in Brussels than in Boston, 
what moral right has the Boston shoemaker to 
arecure an enactment forcing his fellow-citi- 
zens to pay him more forthe same article than 
they would have to pay the foreigner? In other 
words, natural rights are infrinsed by the 
partial laws which rob the many to enrich 
the one. If religion dves not concern 
itself with such pr rotection, it forgets its 
duty. You ask me further, “By what: process 
of reasoning will Mr. Garrison make it ap- 
pear that a thirty-five per cent duty on 
pocket knives is apostolic, while ore of “fifty 
per cent is diabolic?? I have never reasoned 
to make it soappear. As one who pleads for 
the abolition of ali restrictive duties, I rejoice 
to see any step tuken in the right direction, 
and therefore earnestly hope for the passage 
of the Mills bill. The edjectives used are the 
Advertiser's, not mine. You say, “The 
golden rule requires that each ‘neighbor 
shall treat all others with that justice, ‘kind- 
hess and forbearance that he wishes others 
to show toward him. But whether ana to 
what extent one man shail trade with another 
man, or one nation shail trade with another 
mals is @ practical concern, which every- 


body has a , perfect right to decide for himself, 
and with which the golden rule has no Hike 
to do.” The confusion of statement ae 
in the assumption that nations trade W 
each other. Nations never trade. on 
is only individuals who trade, and as morally 
knows nothing of gevgraphical “poundaries a 
distinction of race, there must still exist t eos 
same balance of ‘rights between men bes 
are at the antipodes “of each other as aa a 
they were next door neighbors. The goidell 
rule has everything to do w ith the case. . 
iong as my treatment of the spirit of pele : 
tion finds such responses as that of the ‘a 
vertiser I shall be encouraged to continue | 
Unreason and idiocy do not call for serious 
editorial protests. They may be ieit to peris 
unnoticed; but when the etbical inSistance 0 
the wrongfulness of protection makes aged | 
angry or discuurteous, I must be persuade 
of its efficacy. “I should suspect,” says ol 
Fuller, “that his preaenee had po salt in it, 
lled borse did wince. 
ei Wituiam Liorp GARRISON. 


A Deuse Pepulation, but vo Poverty and ne 
Laber Questior.. 
Correspondence Reynolds's Weekly, London. 

On February 29th, during the passage from 
Sau Francisco to ‘Ragland, in the barque 
Charles Colesworth, “Captain Kitchen, we 
were fortazate in seeing Pitcairn isiand, 
where are living most of “the descendants of 
the mutineers of the Bounty. It was about 
gusk when we neared the island, and as we 
saw a light moving upon the waters, and soon 
after a beacon tire, the captain decided to 
heave to, and in a short time we observed 2 
whaleboat named the Admiral Drew coming 
alongside, with a crew of twelve men, among 
whom were James Russel, McCoy (ihe chief 
magistrate), and Elias and Ernest Christian, 
grandsons of Fleteher Christian, who was 
master’s mate on the Bounty and leader of 
the mutiny. On their coming on board we 
saw men who, in point of stature would be a 
credit to the Guards reziment at home. The 
only defect I noticed was in their teeth, which 
in many cases were badly decayed, and in 
some gone aitogcther. Their complexions 
are shobtly dark, and they speak excellent 
English. Of course their clothes were not of 
the best, but those they wore were clean aud 
tidy, and in the sbape of headgear I noticed 
several brass bound caps, obtained from ap- 
prentices ot the vessels they had boarded. 
hey brought a fine supply of oranges, 
bananas, “pumpkins, etce.; also a few 
novelties in the shape of fancy baskets, 
wreaths of dried flowers and shells, and we 
in return gave them flour, biscuits, old clothes, 
fish huooks, and many fit tle Abticles: which 
were as acceptable to them as the fruit was 
tous. Atthe time of our calling there were 
112 inbabitants, of whom about three-fourths 
were women and children. They are well 
supplied with books, and have a schoo! house 
and cburch, in the latter of which is an 
organ, purchased with the money sent 
out by her majesty some time since. They 
appear to be a very religious body 
of people, keeping Saturday as their Sab- 
bath, and 1 believe they approach the Wes- 
leya n doctrine wearer than any other. The 
isfand is only about two and a quarter miles 
long by one ‘mile broad, most of it rising to a 
height of. one thousapd feet; buat there are 
some fertile vaNeysin the center, with good 
spring water. wary Eliz Mills, daughter of 
John Mills, of Bounty’ Tame, died “in 1883, 
aged ninety-three years, she being the second 
rersog born on the island. After remaining 

on board about three hours. they descended 
to their boat, and sang six hydie and the na- 
tional anthem, the harmony atall times being 
very good. After exchanging three cheers, 
théev departed for the shore, aad many of us 
even envied their quiet and. peaceful exist- 
ence. 


The War to Beueceitit AIL: Manufacturers 
Who Do Not Belong to a Trust. 
| Virginia, Nev., Chronicle. 
Excluding - consideration of : all else but: 
manufacturers in our country, and thinking 
enit ef increasing their pregts: aud welfare, 
what should congress do about taxat tion! 
‘Should it not release fr rom federal taxes what- 
ever our. manufacturers work: ‘UpOR | or work | 
with?» 
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J. STEEES, 
GENERAL BROKER, 
$9 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE 


LOANS ARBANGED ON : 
Real Estate. On Endowment, Tontine and Life In 
surance ‘Policies in Regular Companies; (On Undivided 
Interests in Estates, and on tiple Linas of aerhan 
dise on Storage. 


ROMPT ATTENTION, LOWEST RATES. 


HEADQUARTERS 

| FOR 
POLITICAL NET BANNERS, 
"” TRANSPARENCIES, 
AND . 
CAMPAIGN FGUIPMENTS. 


M. &. LEVY & CO0., 


at WOUSTLR STREET, NEW YORK. 


LASSER AND OUTFIT cO., 


» NEW YORK. 
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135 Fourth avenue, - 
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v Roe sight reading aut her residence. 
New York. | 
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TAX NEN WF WEST 

VIRGINIA: Will the singte tax men in West Vir- 
fing, please seni their addresses to me at. this point, 
Sead the names of ali the George men yar know of ia 


SINGLE TAX CLUB 


te! GN NI 


rm: ) THE SINGLE 


your neighborhood and be particuhker to give post ottice | 


address. Astute or ganization {s proposed and 2e¥ sag 
gestions or information will be enrefally considered. 
W. I, BOREMAN, Parkersburg, Woou ccminty, West 
Vir ce rmle 


ZF ANSAS STATE LECTURER. — THE 

_ uadersigned state lecturer ond member of the 
suire central eolimittee is now ready to respond. to 
calls for work anywhere in the state of Kates. Ad- 
dress Rev. W. M. GOODNER, box 333, Larned, itan. 


EGT LAR ME MEETINGS OF THE ¢ G LEYE- 
land hind and labor club are held on 
evenings at S welock, room 6, Mo. 56 Public square. 
Everyone is cordiaily invites! te i attend our mee SULTS. 
ANTS : NG. 
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(excory: CO-OPERATIVE PRIANVPING | 
COMPANY (Ld) , 
10 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
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Y NIT) REG ATION. — MASO} 
U NITN pga avenue and Twenty-third ote tg 


HUGH 0. PENTOCOST, 
| MINISTER. 
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Stunday Morning, 1 o’ciock. 


weekly in the Twentieth Cen 
rr & Cea “What I Believe.” 
20) pages. Hlegantly print 


- Sermons publ 


h O. Pentecost. 
yes type. Wide mar 
Oriental st., Newari, > Dh 


HE MANSION HOUSE. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Will be open for guests the first of June, 


This house is sitwated a mile east of the Town hal 


Saratoga Springs, and three minutes’ walk from Ey. 


celsior spring and park. 


It has wide piazzas and a fine shady lawn, with tennig. . 


and croquet grounds, and combines the a! vantages of 


Saratoga wiih | be greater.coviness and purer aircf the - 


country. The Sne old woods of the park extend from, 


to 
chesprng to are always shagty and inviting. 


The epoapia eee is perfect aod the house is supplied 
with pure spring water. 


lied with a telephone, andaconvey,. § 
a SS ean s toand from the. viluge at stateg 


make.tri 
Accommouations for private carriages. 


HANNAH T. PAUL, 


times. 


Cerne APPAREL oFT -PROCLAIS, 
“TD Pitts “aN-—Shakespeare, | 


to-iay! 
GEORGE WILSON, 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 

: ¥ormerly with Henry. Poole, London,. : 

Importer of Leading 3 Novelties, a 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH: CASSINERES, 

2065 East Fourteenth street, New York. | 


P.S.—Send postal card and you will be walted on. 


with samples at office ur residence. 


R. 41 ANN STREET 


tering, Cleaning and Scouring Done. 
by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


CROWE, TAILOR, 
ub 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ae ‘To get a First-Class 
Beet Watch is in cur Co- 
“4 Operative Cluss. 


Etping Watches 
s Har the Lowest ry te 
one fe ONLY 


31.00 AWEEK 


Thousands spe va $33. coo 
Gold Wetch ever made are sell-Bs 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. 


This is the Best, Cheapest. Most 2m 
Convenient, and only co-cpemativedy =, f 
System of selling watches Thegterd 
warches are American Lever Stem 
Winders, containing every esscn- Haag 
tial to accuracy and dufabiliry, andi 
haveinaddition, numerous otherim-f ee 
provemeats found in no other watch. er | 

“hey are absolutely the only Oustge ney 
and fam p-proof i Movements made! 
in the World, and are jeweled with 

enuine Rubies. The Patent Siem: 

ind and Set is the strongest anc, 4 
simplest made. - They are fully ge 
equal for appearance, accuracy/frisg 
durability and service "to any $75.03 
Watch. Our co-cperative Club: 
System, brings - ‘them within thei 
reach - Bee one. a 


904 Wt St. PHI! ADELPHIA, pa.! 
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S14.K varat hold! WANTED. " 
Filled OH ATN! | 
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bo once a . wear) Camurerciad 
Freeh urat solid Gold ' cigency. 
"Look for the stamps eet, 
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tree from - 
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AND ARE MADE BY¥ 


ORCANIZED LABOR. 


Yrade- Mark. -—Racistered. 


UIYPRtOSs ow's your time 
to get ones ‘for our celebrated 
Tous, Coffees and Baking 
YFowder, and secures beantil 
Gold Baad or Moss Rose Chine 
i Tea Sot, Dinner S t. Geld Band 
Moss Rose Totiet Set, Watch, Laer Lan‘n, Castor, of 
hs g Dictionary. For particutars address. 
Woe be £4°o AMERICAN TEA CO, 
P.O. Bex 22. 3i and. 33 Vesey St., New ¥ 


Coy ES. B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


22): Third avenne, cor. ith streeg, 
New: York. ° 


: Children’s: Photographs by instantaneous ioesen « 


specialty 


(Geccas BEROS.,,: 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND 8&TS& 


G68 SIGES £ 505 


5 APPLETON ST. BUST ON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS oe 
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